PRICE 10 CENTS 


SEPTEMBER 10 
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We Sell Direct from Factory 


Write to us for our catalogue of these ne-v, up- 
to-date Trunks and we will quote you “F actory 
Prices” and make prompt shipment of any Trunk 


selected. They have smooth sliding — drawers, 
No rummaging for clothing. All articles kept 
in their proper places. Bottom just as accessible 


asthe top. Finest, strongest and best. Cost no 
more than others. Returnable if not satisfac- 
tory. Ask for catalogue A-1109. 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO. Ltd., Toledo, Ohio 
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Calitornia 


Land of Sunshine, Fruit ¢> Flowers 


F all the delightful things you have read and 
heard about California are true, you would like 
to go there, wouldn’t you? 


They ARE true, and if you can spare the time 
this fall or winter there is no reason why you should 
not enjoy the charm of California’s balmy air and 
invigorating sunshine, the delicious fruits and lovely 
flowers, the big trees, the old missions and the glo- 
rious Pacific. 


Think it over —can you afford to miss the Cal- 
ifornia trip? 


The Burlington California Excursions — leaving Boston, Chi- 





cago and St. Louis on certain days every week in charge of special 
conductors — afford a comfortable, interesting and economical way 
of crossing the continent. These excursions, in connection with 
the low rates in effect to California via the Burlington, make the 
expense a comparatively small item. 


i Speer! Ask us as many questions about the trip and 
Burlington about California as you like—they will be answered 
correctly, promptly, courteously. 
Mention Collier’s Weekly and get our interest- 
ing California folder. 





- Route 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago 
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Unheard-of Excellence 





is embodied in the WINTON QUAD. 
Consider a 24 h.p. four cylinder car, with 
weight perfectly distributed, all working parts 
instantly get-at-able, practically automatic in 
operation, governed by air pressure—a car 
luxuriously comfortable, thoroughly substantial, 
safe and swift, and you describe the 


WINTON QUAD. 


$3000 f. 0. b. Cleveland. Complete 
description and diagrams are ready 


. etl THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO, Winton 


Member A. L. A. M. Agencies 


Assured CLEVELAND, O., U. S. A. Everywhere 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 






name stands for reliability. Th 
to run and does it. 


eps. Oldsmobile 
Oldsmobile = if Light 


Standard Tonneau Eh 
Runabout a aa¥ a ‘ Car 


e Price $650 : : fs MMlystrated below) 
Price $950 


One of the first things that impresses you regardirig’the Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car is the 
handsome and attractive exterior. The first ride arouses your enthusiasm over the comfortable and com- 
modious tonneau and the perfect working of the springs. These cars are equipped with hub brakes 
controlled by foot lever, tilting steering post; safety device whieh relieves compression and preve: 

“back fire,” honeycombed radiator, divided front seat, main bearings are self-ciling, cylinder 
and cylinder heads are cast integral, spark plug and carburetor accessible by lifting the foot 
board. These are only a few of the distinct and special features that characterize the 


‘ N Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car. ¢ <fitten 
‘ \\ S For further particulars call oxf our teareaty 
" 
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NY Olds Motor ' 


Ypetrroit, . / 
re U.S. 
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R.H Macy & Co's Attractions Are Their Low Prices. 





Bway at 6th Av. 34th to 35th St New York. | 


FALL 
CATALOGUE 
FREE 


500 pages, 2,000 illustrations 
latest New York fashions 





This Fall catalogue is now ready 
for mailing. If you want to dress in 
style and buy goods right, send for 
it. Wedon’t even ask you for post- 
age on this immense book. Why 
should we? We want you to know 
more about Macy’s great store—the 
largest under one roof in the world. 


Write to-day 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Established 1858. New York City fj | 


Do You Want To 
Dress Stylishly 


Do you want an all-wool suit or overcoat made 
for you, and to fit you, from the newest fash- 
jonable fabrics? Do you want to be absolutely 
satisfied before you pay for the garments? 

Do you want a pair of All-Wool Tailor-Made 


$5 Trousers Free]. 


| 
of cost to you for doing usa favor? J | 
| 



























Then read carefully and act 
promptly on this Tailor-Made 


$10 Suit Offer 


We will send you samples of J | 
all-wool Clay Worsteds, Thibets, 
Serges and Cassimeres, in_ black, | 
blue, brown and fancy mixtures, 
from which we will make you a 
suit or overcoat for $10.00, the 
equal of which you cannot 
buy for $15 anywhere else, 
and give you an 
extra pair of $5.00 
All-Wool Trousers 
without charge, 
a you will 

and ten sets of 
samples (which we 
furnish you free) 
to ten men who wil 
belikelyto buy suits 
on our exceeding> 
ly liberal terms. 

Don’t take our 

word for it. Just 
give us the oppor- 
tunity to prove 
that we can and 
will save you 
money and give 
you absolute 
satisfaction. You 
take no risk. i . 
make your suit, send it to you 
and give you ten days time to 
actually wear the garments 
to prove their positive worth. 
That’s fair, isn’t it? 
Write to-day for our New All-Wool $10 Suit 
Samples—also ask for our Superb Imported All- 
Wool Fall Fabrics at $12.50, $15.00 and $18.00 special 
prices—our New Fall Style Book and Complete In- 
structions for taking measures, all sent free, together 
with our Presidential Proposition, that pays you 
$2.50 in cash before you get your suit. 


Owen T. Moses & Co., 202 Moses Building, —— 











References: Your friends, or Milwaukee Ave. State 
\ Bank, Chicago. Capital $250,000.00. 
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Tartarlithine 


goes right to the cause of 
the trouble and removes 
it. It eliminates the rheu- 





matic poison and cures 
the disease. May be ff) 
taken by the most deli- {¥ | 
cate. 


Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


free sample and our booklet on the 
cureof Rheumatism sent on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS) 
76) AINN || STREET | NEW) YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE Co. 





541 Lexington Avenue, New York 
BIBLE traininc SCHOOL 


For Circular of General information address 


President WILBERT W. WHITE 
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New York, 416-424 West 13th Street 


Copyright 1904 by P. F. Collier & Son. 
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London, 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C., and 
The International News Co., 5 Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter 
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Conan Doyle’s new series of detective stories “The Return of Sherlock Holmes,” 
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ning last October and continuing until May, will be resumed next month. The 
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One Distinguishing 
Feature of the 


Remington 


e 
Typewriter 
is that it LASTS 
It does good work when it is new, and 
continues to do good work when it is old. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 











SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by 
every person and information properly given 
which should not be hidden by false or 
foolish modesty. Commended by highest 
medical authorities. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know 
What a Young Man 
Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband 
Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 
Ought to Know 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN 

By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., 
J «and Mrs. Emma F, A. Drake, M.D. 

What a Young Girl 

Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman 

Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife 

Ought to Know 
What a Woman of 45 

Ought to Know 





$1 per copy. post free. Table of contents free. 

In other Languages. These books are being 
translated into seven languages in Asia and several 
in Europe. Now ready: In Swedish, Young Boy, 
Young Husband, Young Girl, Young Wife ; price 
$1.25 each, post free. In Dutch, Young Man, Young 
Husband, Man of 45, Woman of 45; price $1 each, 
post free. In preparation, German, French, Spanish, 


Italian, 
9947 Land Title Bldg., 
Vir Publishing Co., ~~ pniiadeiphia, Pa. 


SSTALL'S BOOKSE 

















ROOM FOR ALL 


The Inside Inn Accommodates With Comfort 
All Who Seek its Hospitality, 
Without Overcrowding 

True to its promise to successfully take 
care of the crowds which came to her doors, 
St. Louis has, so far, met her visitors with 
open arms and generous hospitality. Right 
royally and loyally has the Inside Inn, at 
the World’s Fair Grounds, aided her in this 
respect. Situated, as it is, upon a charming 
eminence, surrounded by a natural forest, it 
has been pronounced by every visitor to be 
the coolest and most delightful spot in all St. 
Louis ; while its enormous size and wonderful 
equipment has precluded the idea of over- 
crowding. The bed-rooms, which number 2,257, 
are well and comfortably furnished, and many 
of them are equipped with bath. The dining 
halls can seat over 2,500 people to a single 
meal, and the management have been most 
successful in giving their guests not only every 
comfort and convenience, but a thoroughly 
enjoyable time in every way. 

The rates are within the reach of all, varying 
from $1.50 to $5.50 per day on the European 
plan, and from $3.00 to $7.00 per day Ameri- 
can. Notwithstanding malicious reports cir- 
culated by the hotel and boarding house 
fraternity, every prospective visitor to the 
World’s Fair may rest assured of getting 
plenty of accommodation at whatever rates 
they wish to pay. Visitors are cautioned to 
place no credence whatever in statements 
made by runners or cappers, either on the 
trains or in the railway depots. 

A postal card addressed to the Inside Inn, 
World’s Fair Grounds, St. Louis, will bring full 
details regarding reservations, etc. 














Temes” Lhe Ginseng Man 


Hundreds of ambitious 

















Thompson persons are making 
always money under my direction 
wants raising Ginseng. I sell 
«ew the true — — 
seng, roots and seeds 

more 1 
. and guarantee them. I 
agents can show you how, on a 


very small investment, 
under my direction, you 
can make more money 
than you ever did be- 
fore. Ginseng can be 
grown anywhere; 
no speculation. 
If you are in- 
terested in the Ginseng Industry, I will send you, 
free, complete information as to my methods of 
successful Ginseng-raising. Write me to-day. 





Arthur C. Thompson, Dept.12, Thompson Bidg., Scranton, Pa. 




















‘” World’s Fair 
St. Louis 


The very best facilities for comfortable, 
pleasant and prompt journeys between the 
East and St. Louis are provided by the Lake [if 
Shore's train service, the most extensive and ff} 
complete of any line. ! 

Fast through trains from New York, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, etc.,in connection with the New 
York Central and Boston & Albany roads ff 
and the Big Four Route. 

Choice of routes via Cleveland, Toledo or 
Chicago. Tickets reading over 


The Lake Shore 


& Michigan Southern Railway 
afford stop-overs at Niagara Falls, Lake Chau- i 
i tauqua, Put-in-Bay and Chicago (not to exceed | 
| 1o days in either direction at latter place), 

l Tickets sold at points east of Buffalo give 
i] option of going by rail or steamer either way 
between Buffalo and Cleveland with extra 


——————— 





charge. 
For your trip. To assist in arranging 
your trip get a copy of our book about the 


World’s Fair, containing a complete colored 
map of grounds and other useful matter; also 
book entitled “*List of Hotels, Boarding and 
Rooming Houses in St. Louis,’ with rates, etc., 
and ‘*Book of Trains.” Above sent to any 
address for four cents postage to cover mailing 
cost. A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T.A., 
Cleveland, O, 
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Our Weekly 
Market Letter 


written with conciseness and author- 
ity, deals with the matters of the 
hour, pertaining to Stock and Bond 
Investments. Upon request, your 
name goes on our mailing list. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, of; 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 

















PIANO Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting to be dis 
posed of at once. They include Steinways and twenty other 
well known makes. Many cannot be distinguished from new 

a great discount 


yet all are offered at 

Uprights as low as $1 Also beauti 
ful New Uprights at $125, $135, $150 
and $165. A fine in strument at $290 


fully equal to many $400 pianos 
Monthly payments accepted. Freight rates are iow. Write 
for list and particulars. Vou make a great saving. Pianos bear 
our guarantee. Iliustrated Piano Book Free. 


LYON & HEALY 


67 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 











World’s largest music house; sells Everything known in Music. 











Y NOT LEARN 





GN PAINTING? 


™ Show-card Writing or Lettering. Separate 
courses. Only field not over-worked. Thorough 
and comprehensive instruction by mail at your 
own home by a teacher with a national reputation, Easy 
terms. Write today for large illustrated catalogue of par 
ticulars. THE DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and largest school of its kind.” 

















HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. BOOK 
4 Free. P. Haxotp Hayes, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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How do You Select 
Your Mediums? 
Clever advertisers begin at the top 


first 
largest circulation. 


and select the mediums of 


Can more than two 
mediums in all the United States 


you name 


that even claim a circulation in 
ee ora 5 
excess of 725,000: 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 
not only claim 725,000 circulation 
but prove it. 


1.80 per line, which 
Less, 


The rate is $ 
is far below the real value. 
if you contract for time or space. 


THE ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES 
HENRY DRISLER, Advertising Manager 


Marquette Building 
Chicago 


31 Union Square, New York 








Bath Room Combination] 


Latest Design, Best Appliances 
Finest Nickel Trimmings, Brand New 











GRRE aS 
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BATH TUB 
LAVATORY 


CLOSET 


White porcelain enameled—heavy roll rim—seamless cast iron. 
” marble countersunk slab and back—patent 





Genuine ‘Italian 
overflow porcelain bowl. 

Syphon wash down vitreous porcelain bowl—perfect working— 
best wood work. 


Price $55.00 
Other combinations ranging in price from $37.50 to $100.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Any ordinary mechanic can do the work 

We furnish working plans on application 


We can also save you from 20 to 50 per cent on steam or hot water heating plants. 
Ask for Booklet F 162—tells all about Plumbing and Heating Apparatus. Address 


CHICAGO H. W. CO., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago 
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SEAYDE 


VICE PRESLOENT 


WHEN THE AUTUMN 


of your life arrives,what 
will you gather as the fruit of your 
labors? 
An adequate Continuous Installment 
Endowment in the ae will pro- 


SAUNAS SARRGANRASTA GaaRAARNRRANe™ eRe SARA TRNNANNANY 


And if you die prematurely it will } pro- 
vide for every year of your loved 
one’s life. 


Opportunities far men of character te Act aS PEPTESONALN KES 
Apply te GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 










For full information fill out this coupon or write 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York, Dept. No. 24 






Please send me information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endow- 






RE Bi cocks taccccnsd if issued to a person years of age, 





beneficiary...............-.years of age. 
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“The groves were God’s first tempies. 


SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 











No finer place in September can be 
found than the Adirondacks. 
is cool and bracing, the fishing fine, 


The air 


the scenery beautiful, and they can be 
reached in a night from Boston, New 
All parts of 
by the 


York or Niagara Falls. 


the Adirondacks are reached 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy of No. 20 of the “Four-Track Series,” “The 
Adirondacks and How to Reach Them,” will be sent free 
a 2-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, Gen- 
Agent, New York Central R. R., Grand 

New York. 


on receipt of 
eral Passenger 
Central Station, 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND THE BISHOP OF NEW YORK 
The Primate of the Church of England has come to America to attend the great Episcopalian Conclave at Boston, early in October, and to lend his 
a influence to the movement calling for a closer unity of the various br: and factions of the Episcopal Church in the United States and Canada 











STUDYING 
JUDGE PARKER 
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HE PHILIPPINES ARE BECOMING AN ISSUE to about 

the extent that they were an issue in the campaign of 

1901. Judge PaRKER has succeeded in bringing them to 

the front; not exactly interesting people, but leading them 

at least to argue; which was much what Mr. Bryan ac- 
complished four years ago. Judge PARKER, to be sure, says 
exactly what is said by Judge Tarr and Mr. Root, the spokes- 
men of the Administration; but the emphasis is different. The 
Republican position is to wait until the Filipinos seem to be 
capable of conducting an orderly government and then giving 
them the degree of independence possessed by Cuba. The Demo- 
crats, stating the same intention, practically promise to do all 
they can to hurry the date of separation. Judge Tarr wishes 
the Filipinos to think little about their ultimate independence, 
and to devote themselves to learning the lessons which are pre- 
liminary to self-government. The Democrats would fill them with 
an eager desire for liberation, thus making independence more 
imminent and more assured. In some ways the Republicans have 
treated the Filipinos well. The internal civil administration has 
been, in most ways, sympathetic and excellent. About 
the tariff arrangements, however, complaints continue 
numerous, just, and bitter. Copra, tobacco, sugar, 
most of the principal industries, are depressed. The _ business 
feeling is one of discouragement. For this the Republicans are 
rightly held responsible. The best thing President ROOSEVELT 
can do is to say something real on this subject in his letter of 
If we do not wish to let the Philippines go, we 
might at least promise not to exploit them for the supposed 
pecuniary welfare of Americans. Whichever candidate promises to 
do his best to secure absolutely open markets for the Filipinos, 
as long as we choose to act as their directors, will strengthen 
his position. The question of the date of self-government is 
less clear and more artificial. In that question many problems 
are involved, some of them international. It is likely that, left 
to themselves, the Philippines would split into contending groups, 
and either fall into the hands of some power like Japan or Ger- 
many, or give us, as arbiter of their foreign relations, a compli- 
cated task to keep them out of confusing and dangerous anarchy. 
It is more important to promise what is clearly just and helpful 
than to talk more than we really understand about the date at 
which it will be safe to initiate self-government. 


KING 
ISSUE 


acceptance, 


VERYBODY IS STUDYING JUDGE PARKER; naturally, 

since, although we are to vote for or against his becoming 
President, the amount we actually know of him is slight. We 
seek evidence about his mind and character. Thus far his words 
have been strongly in favor of purity in politics, which is to his 
credit, and Davin B. HiLvu’s announced retirement will help his 
candidate ‘more than anything else which has thus far happened. 
Judge Parker has authorized the republication of a speech made 
in tg0o1, in which he lays much stress upon the value of inde- 
pendent and high ideals. He has commented with earnestness 
upon the text from Moore: 

‘‘To place and power all public spirit tends; 
In place and power all public spirit ends.”’ 

The more strongly he speaks upon this theme the better. It will 
make it easier for him, if he is elected, to appoint to office men 
who will be displeasing to Mr. Hitt and to Messrs. BELMONT, 
SHEEHAN, McCarren, and TaGGart. Nearly twenty years ago 
the New York ‘‘Times’’ contained this telegram from Albany: 
““The work of rewarding the faithful Democrats and carrying out 
the deals made in the late campaign has begun. To-day Gov- 
ernor HiiL appointed Surrogate ALTON B. PaRKER of Kingston 
Justice of the Supreme Court, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Judge WestBrook. Mr. PaRKER is chairman of the 
present Democratic State Committee, and it is gen- 
eraily understood that his promotion is a reward for 
successfully managing the Democratic machine this 
fall.”?> The ‘‘Herald’’ said that the appointment had been im- 
properly deferred, in order that it might be given to ‘‘the man 
who had been foremost among his political workers, and who, 
while holding the position of Surrogate, whose duties are essen- 
tially judicial, devoted himself throughout the campaign to par- 
tisan work.’’ The ‘‘Sun’”’ said that such an appointment was 
going too far. ‘‘It is hardly to be supposed that he will desire 
to have services so distinctly political recognized by appointment 
to the bench of the Supreme Court.’’ Nevertheless, Mr. PARKER 
has made a judge of integrity and respectable ability. Nobody 
calls him a great judge, and nobody calls him a poor one. If 
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he were President the outcome might be the same. Much would 
depend upon the men by whom he was surrounded. Particularly 
welcome, therefore, is Mr. HILL’s announcement, as well as any 
statements from Judge PaRKER about the relation of the unscru- 
pulous class of politicians to the welfare of the country. It would 
have been even better had Mr. Hill named an earlier date than 
January for the cessation of his influence. 


‘& ee THING INTERESTS US which some might deem of trifling 
importance, ‘‘There are exceptions to the rule,’’ says Judge 
PaRKER, ‘‘but they tend to prove it, as exceptions usually do.” 
Now, when we are taking the intellectual measure of a man, the 
solemn emission of a phrase utterly void of sense is not without 
significance. Mr. RoosEVELT has made many empty, common- 
place, and noisy allegations. We do not happen to remember any 
which were purely unintelligible. The Judge’s sentences, as a 
rule, are like those of GROVER CLEVELAND, ponderous but pos- 
sible to comprehend. We are very far from judging a politician 
by his style, especially just now, while we are haunted by the 
fear, in view of some of JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS’s recent lucubra- 
tions, that his culture may have led us to overesti- 
mate his size. Style, however, is not the point in this 
quotation. It is a question of thought. If it were 
not presumptuous we should ask Judge Parker if he could find 
in that sentence one scintilla of meaning. Would he go so far 
as to say that the greater the number of exceptions the sounder 
the rule? ‘‘BRown never steals.”” How many exceptions are 
needed to fortify Brown’s rule of conduct? Never was a more 


vacuous phrase. Judge PARKER, being a lawyer, should know 
how such a sentence ever got into common speech. We repeat 
the explanation for his benefit. In the Scotch law ‘‘exceptio 


probat regulam’’ means ‘‘the lawyer’s exception tests the judge’s 


ruling.’’ ‘*Proves’’ was frequently used in the sense of tests, 
and hence there was nothing unnatural in the English form. 
What is the fair inference from such foggy thinking? The 


explanation would give us satisfaction. 


HE MOST FAMOUS DIATRIBES in history were penned by 

the most emphatic of historians. There have been Philippics 
as intense as some of MAcAvULAy’s condemnations, but CICERO’s 
oration against CATILINE, for example, would hardly fit neatly 
into the heading diatribe. When Mr. RoosevELT was on the 
Police Board in New York nothing short of Macautay at his 
most ferocious was capable of expressing the ardor of his emo- 
tions at the way his efforts were distorted in yellow newspapers. 
Among passages which Mr. RooseveLT quoted was this notorious 
allegation against BaRERE: ‘‘In him the qualities which are the 
proper objects of hatred and the qualities which are the proper 
objects of contempt preserve an exquisite and absolute harmony. 
As soon as he ceases to write trifles, he begins to write lies, 
and such lies! A man who has never been in the tropics does 
not know what a thunderstorm means; a man who has _ never 
looked on Niagara has a faint idea of a cataract, and 
he who has not read BaréRE’s ‘Memoirs’ may be said 
not to know what it is to lie.’”? The Police Commis- 
sioner then proceeds to apply his quotation thus: ‘‘Of course, when 
MacauLay wrote thus of BAaRERE’s pre-eminence in his class, Mr. 
PuLITZER had not been born.’’ That dear old style of rhetoric 
languishes in the present campaign. Only personalities or great 
issues make us sufficiently hot. There are no issues of impor- 
tance, and Mr. RoosEvELT’s silence and Judge ParKER’s neutral 
tints diminish the temptations to excitement. Some of us wish 
it were possible for both sides to be defeated, one side because 
it needs discipline and the other because it stands for nothing. 
By Mr. RoosEveELT some of us are irritated only less, or more, 
than we are bored by Judge PARKER; but we don’t wish to vote 
on a choice between ennui and annoyance. It is the dullest cam- 
paign in many years, but not the less useful for all that. Indeed, 
the dulness is an excellent infliction. It forces us to substitute 
reflection for diversion, and to vote judicially instead of in a pet. 


WHY iT 
sO D-U 


EVICES FOR ENJOYING VEGETABLES, and for disguising 

them as meat, have increased greatly of recent years, and 
since beef prices have been so high there has been a perfect swarm 
of arguments against carnivorous diet. It is now alleged that meat 
causes appendicitis. Japanese efficiency is traced to rice, but so 
is beri-beri. The merits of vegetables and the faults of flesh have 
been exaggerated, but to an end which is reasonable. The fox in 
the fable has been harshly dealt with. Treating the grapes as 
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sour was the wisest course that an ordinary fox or man could take. 
It would be magnificent to admit that the grapes were good, and 
to smile at the fate which put them out of reach, but so high a 
kind of thought is rare in any animal. As to meat, there is some 
authority in history and literature for treating it with contempt. 
The poor man’s freedom from melancholy has been ascribed to 
the fact that he ‘‘all the year eats neither partridge nor quail, 
but sets up his rest and makes up his feast, with a 
crust of brown bread and a pot of good ale.’’ And 
Piiny says that ‘“‘this huddling of many meats one 
upon another is pestiferous.”” Meat used often to be called 
choleric, and the saints seldom ate it. These things we remem- 
ber while the cost of Chicago beef remains an outrage. In hap- 
pier days, when beef trusts and strikes are obsolete, we shall 
read history and life from a different angle. Like Byron, we 


‘shall hold that ‘‘man is a carnivorous production,’’ whose ‘‘ana- 


tomical construction bears vegetables in a grumbling way.’’ Most 
of all, our sympathy will go out to Burns, when he sings: 


‘“‘Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some waa eat that want it; 

But we hae meat, and we can eat; 
Sae let the Lord be thankit.”’ 


HERE ARE PEOPLES IN THE WORLD who have come in 

contact with various strong races for several thousand years, 
and remain unchanged. Such are the gypsies, and the Fellaheen 
of Egypt. Facts like these make us pause in the natural belief 
that the world, with its increasing communication, will reach 
a uniform civilization, When we read that the Japanese have a 
longer infancy than we, that the growth of their brain is slower, 
that the weight of the adult brain is greater in proportion to the 
body, we remember that some differences lie beyond association 
and influence. Japanese women do not have the nervous trou- 
bles of ours. Is it due to their habits of life, mode of thought, 
or something deeper in the stock from which they spring? Con- 
siderations which were filling the press of European nations half 
a dozen years ago with essays on Anglo-Saxon superiority are 
now upon us from a new point in the horizon. Will Western 
nations be able to apply in practice what they are 
learning from the Japanese military efficiency? The 
Duke of WELLINGTON thought that armies should be 
composed of ruffians. His principles hold, to a certain extent, 
in England to-day; the bulk of the soldiers come from the slums. 
Japan’s population is agricultural and her best citizens are soldiers. 
Comparing her performances with British records in South Africa 
is unflattering either to the British system or the British stock. 
Military countries all over the world will give very serious con- 
sideration to certain striking characteristics of the Japanese sys- 
tem, such as its extreme democracy, and its freedom from every 
kind of graft and pull. It will be necessary to decide what re- 
sults are due to intelligent niethods and what are due to the 
national enthusiasm of a fighting race. Methods we can copy. 
Possibly greater racial fitness for war, or other struggles in the 
future, is one of those bogies that are thus far sufficiently re- 
mote and vague to furnish agreeable occupation to the contem- 


plative mind. 


NE LESSON CAN HARDLY FAIL to be drawn from the 

present war, and it is one that will affect favorably all de- 
partments of the countries in which it is taken to heart. Dis- 
interested attention to efficiency, without regard to the privileges 
and spoils of classes and individuals, will be increased, and when 
purity is taken seriously in one department of life it will easily 
spread to others. The spirit of Japan, in all departments of her 
public service, has an amusing contrast in her neighbor, China, 
where grafting has become so excessive that the Emperor has 
. lately promulgated an edict against it. He states that 
the money raised for him for public purposes never 
reaches him, but is appropriated by the nobles in 
transit. Everybody is ordered to reform, and to practice the 
necessary conditions of reform, such as frugality and economy. 
“Tet the Princes and Ministers set aside feelings of social 
friendship and cease entertaining; let them rid themselves of 
officers with sinecures, in order that their savings may increase.’’ 
Reform in China, however, is an idea which contributes little 
except gayety to the world. China, from the point of view of 
integrity in the public service, is at one extreme, while Japan 
is at the other. Our war with Spain brought out the extent 
to which the power of our opponent had been wasted by cor- 
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ruption, and when more is known about the present combat 
Russian jobbery is likely to seem a conspicuous element of weak- 
ness. In the war against the Boers Lord KITCHENER seemed an 
exception among Englishmen because he did not look upon the 
army as a piece of public pie. It is impossible for English so- 
ciety to treat civil office as a dish of plums without applying 
the same method to military positions. King Epwarp’s abolition 
of the fee system for honors is an important step ahead. Our 
trouble, here at home, is most conspicuous in city, State, and 
national politics; but it is all one thing, and it is just as essential 
to our lasting strength and welfare to care for the strictness of 
our standards and the purity of our ideals in choosing aldermen 
as in promoting soldiers. The mean dishonesty which Pennsylva- 
nia politicians have exhibited, in turning the State’s agricultural 
exhibit at St. Louis into a case of private ‘‘graft,’? is something 
which would not happen in a national exposition in Japan. 


HE TRADE OF KINGSHIP, antiquated at the best, to the 

verge of ridicule, is baneful and malign as well when the in- 
cumbent happens to be a miscreant like Lropotp of Belgium. 
That monarch’s maltreatment of the Congo ‘‘Free’’ State, which 
he conceived and the powers sanctioned, is not only a disgrace 
to royalty and to him, but also a reproach to the countries whose 
own troubles make them timorous of intervention. A GLADSTONE 
in England to-day—a man of spiritual enthusiasm and hatred of 
oppression joined to great gifts for leadership—would be likely 
to make LEopoLp halt in the cruel exploitation which he is in- 
dulging against the provisions of a treaty by which he is bound. 
As we are a party to that treaty, Mr. Hay may some day see 
the psychological moment for one of his safe and daring inter 
positions. The author of ‘‘Castilian Days’? made, by the way, 
four-and-thirty years ago, some of the justest, warmest, and 
most graceful comments on the rdéle of kings. ‘‘AI- 
though he was an impotent and shivering idiot, although 
he could not sleep without a friar in his bed to keep 
the devils away, for thirty-five years this scarecrow ruled over 
Spain, and dying made a will whose accomplishment bathed the 
Peninsula in blood. It must be confessed this institution of 
monarchy is a luxury that must be paid for.’’ Mr. Hay gives 
the inspiring contrast: ‘‘A glance at the booby face of PuiLip 
III on his round-bellied charger in the centre of the square will 
remind us that this place was built at the same time the J/a)- 
flower’s passengers were laying the massive foundations of the 
great Republic.’? Modern constitutional monarchy is another 
story; it is no worse than ludicrous, even if it be more absurd 
than other human trappings: but a ferocious criminal like Lro- 
POLD, ravening with absolute power upon his throne, slaying and 
enslaving thousands in order to fill his pockets with money for 
dissipated frivolity, is a picture to stir anger in any being for 
whom justice has a meaning. 


R O Y 


R. BALFOUR’S CONTROL of the Conservative majority in 

England has continued as calmly characteristic of the man 
as if the American press had not so often explained the neces- 
sity for his downfall. Mr. BaLtrour would be capable of risking 
everything for a principle, if need were, but he knows that tariff 
questions are mere empirical devices—expedients rather than 
principles—which can not be reduced to convincing dogmas either 
by economists or by statesmen. He is an ‘‘opportunist’’ in such 
a situation as the present fiscal controversy in England, because 
he is not so built that he has to be dogmatic on a subject in 
regard to which certainty is difficult for open minds. Mr, Bat- 
FouR, as he develops, becomes more and more like his uncle, in 
the cool but sure manner in which he keeps step 
with events. He is more democratic than Lord nd 
SALISBURY—more responsive to changes in the spirit 
of the age. He is not a Conservative after the grar te model 
of his uncle. He is a Conservative only in the sense that he 
wishes either strong pressure or strong evidence before he takes 
astep. Even on such a matter as the education law, the 
quintessence of Tory prejudice, it is probable that the Prime 
Minister would be glad to take a more liberal position if a 
favorable opportunity were offered. Even Cercits change, and 
Mr. BaLrour is a much less bigoted Ceci. than Lord HucGu, 
Lord Sa.isBury’s son, This openness of mind, combined with 
the ample courage which he has, makes him a worthy leader for 
a great people; and it is not against his leadership that in the 
CHAMBERLAIN tariff controversy he holds himself with some re- 
serve until the opposing extremists have measured strength. 
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View from top of the conical hill, showing the valley along which the Japanese drove the Russians. 
heads of their own advance at the enemy on the opposite hills. 


The line of reserves in the foreground have been firing over the 
The battle was in progress when this photograph was taken by James H. Hare, Collier’s war photographer 


AND THE. JAPANESE KEPT THE PASS 


By FREDERICK PALMER, Collier's War Correspondent accompanying the Japanese First Army 


Mr. Palmer’s account of the first assault on Motienling appeared in Collier’s of August 27. 
interesting because it tells why the Japanese infantry are able to repulse and pursue superior numbers. 
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This account of the second assault is peculiarly 


The Lord seems no longer 


to be on the side of big battalions, but rather of intelligent units and masterly organization and tactics such as the Japanese possess 


Around the first slope and then up another slope, and 


flowed toward the front. Except staff officers and or- 
derlies, we passed no one going in the opposite direction 
until we met a small body of infantrymen coming lei- 
surely back. Each showed somewhere about his upper 
extremities 2 patch of white bandage. This man hada 
hole through his trigger hand; that one a slash in the 
head vhere the hair-breadth’s variation of a bullet’s 
course wculd have meant death. In the first general 
marshaling of casualties the slightly wounded had 
been dressed and tagged, and sent to the base hospital 
on their own feet. ‘They had seen the Russians run, 
they had the honor of a wound, and they might take 
their time. . 

When we reached the pass it was deserted and silent. 
The firing still sounded two or three miles away. 


LIENSHANKWAN, MANCHURIA, July 17 


|: IS NOON. The morning’s great work is nearly then into a valley, and then up another slope we went, 


and there on the road we saw little sprays of empty 
cartridge cases gleaming under our horses’ feet. These 
said that the line had gone on; they spoke of victory. 
A blanket roll which its owner had dropped in his flight 
told us, too, that the Russians had come at least this far. 

Breaking through the underbrush above the road, 
we tethered our horses. From this eminence we could 
see a Japanese line on a hill a mile or more away. This 
we recognized by the glint of the officers’ swords. In 
this clash of modern arms all that we could distinguish 
faintly—and that through powerful glasses—were some 
men hugging a hill as if they were trying to keep out 
of the rain. Their rifles were invisible; there was no 
smoke, of course. Only by the 
crackle that came from their direc- 
tion did we know that they were 


finished. The little infantryman who sprang from 

his blankets in the night to arms, the charge and 

the hazard of death, bends his back to the hot sun as 
he climbs the hills with the zip of bullets in his ears, 
his temples throbbing, his legs grown laggard from 
weariness, the voice of hunger bidding him stop while 
the voice of his officer bids him go on. 

The pursued Russian, equally the sport of weariness 
and fatigue, has a heart of lead. This beaten giant, 
stupid and soft-muscled, who marched through the 
darkness confidently to a daylight surprise, now drag- 
ging himself wearily over the slopes, has left behind 
on the ground dedicated to the success of a superior 
genius he can not comprehend, 
blanket rolls, intrenching tools, 
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dried clots of blood on the grass, 
and his dead. 

One side prays for more strength 
to carry his victory home; .the 
other for more strength to assure 
escape and for time to bring in his 
wounded. The combat has become 
the chase of the hare by the fox— 
tired fox, tired hare, and burning 
sun! But the fox is not after his 
dinner. That is in his pannikin. 

Where lines of rifles strive with 
lines of rifles, suspense holds min- 
utes in the balance until they have 
the weight of days. Now the air 
is clear and the shimmer of heat 
waves rises from the,valley. The 
damp and chill early morning when 
the fog hung long in the lowlands 
and longer in the high places, seems 
instead of a few hours away to be- 
long to another season if not an- 
other epoch; for we have seen 
what is a historical triumph to one 
empire and a historical tragedy to 
another enacted between breakfast 
and lunch. 


The battle began as soon as the 
light would allow enemy to distin- 
guish enemy. There is no call like 
thet which dawn sent over the 
high hills of the divide to Lien- 
shankwan at their feet. It puts a 
prickle into the fingers’ ends, wine 
into the veins, and a tempest of 
restlessness and curiosity into the 
brain. With batteries passing to 
the front, with ammunition ponies 
and stretcher-bearers on the run, 
with an army in all its carefully 








firing. 

At the new temple of Kwantei at 
the base of the slope were groups 
of officers of brigade and division 
staffs; some signal corps men were 
carrying still another wire across 
the field from this nerve centre of 
action. 

“To see! To see, and not get 
killed, and have something worth 
while for this article!’ that was as 
much the central thought of the 
correspondent as driving the ene- 
my back had been the central 
thought of every Japanese from 
general down, when dawn devel- 
oped a hostile force in front of 
the pass. 

More firing seemed to come from 
the left than the right. To our 
left was the grove surrounding the 
old temple. So we made in that 
direction. The blood of a dead 
Russian whom I passed in the open 
was already black and dry. In 
the woods the blood was still wet 
and red. Running as fast as the 
Russians had when they fled, Cap- 
tain March of our army, Captain 
Vincent of the British, and my- 
self kept on past the temple and 
followed a path which brought us 
into the open where we found some 
protection from the few bullets 
that came our way. 

Above us a company of Japanese 
in a trench were as industriously 
at work as the ladies of a sewing 
circle. At first I could not see 
their objective, from which prob- 
ably they had never lifted their 








adjusted parts responding with 
nervous alacrity to a sudden sum- 
mons, with the pounding of distant 
guns and the crackle of distant 
rifle-fire whipping our impatience, 
we foreigners waited outside head- 
quarters for two hours before we 
were told that we might go. 

Of the ride over Motienling, 
seven miles from the town, I have 
already written in my account of 
the Russian attack: of July 4. 
Again the current of all things 


ground. 


axe or an intrenching tool, and the brain matter was falling out. 
aorta and Fukusho through the heart, both dying instantly. These bullet wounds had bled freely. 
There was no blood from the brain matter, thereby indicating that the blows had been struck after death 


EVIDENCE OF RUSSIAN ATROCITIES 


This Japanese soldier, after being shot through the heart, was mutilated by Russian soldiers. Among 
those who were sent to observe the Russian advance on the occasion of the second attack against 
Motienling Pass were Lieutenant Seinai Yanagesawa and five soldiers of the 30th Regiment. 
made contact with the Russians in the woods near the old Kwantei Temple. 
Fukusho Yaesawa and Tokichi Nakasawa, were instantly killed by the Russian rifle-fire. 
quently the Russian line passed over the place where they fell. 
When the bodies of Fukusho and Tokichi were found their heads had been laid open by an 
Tokichi had been shot through the 


Two of the soldiers, 


Later the Japanese recovered this 


sight from the moment they had 
begun the pursuit; then ona bushy 
knob I made out the dark gray 
figures of the mark—not more 
They than a thousand yards away. Be- 
low us on the valley road was the 
deserted limber of some Russian 
battery which had had no time to 
spare when the knitting machine 
in the trench caught men and 

with a plunging fire. 

ve the sound of the rifle-fire 
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GUARDING THE REGIMENTAL FLAG 


In the event of a repulse, it is the duty of this trooper 
to save the cclors from capture by the enemy. This 
stolid trooper was so earnest in the performance of his 
duty that he did not look up when being photographed 


GIVING WATER TO A WOUNDED RUSSIAN 


There is no mercy like water to the parched lips of the 
feverish wounded on the battlefield. On the day of the 
battle at Motienling Pass the heat was intense and there 
was little shade to protect those stricken on the field 


A PRISONER FROM EUROPEAN RUSSIA 


These big fellows had scoffed at the Japs, calling 
them ‘“ Makaki,’”’ or dwarfs; but, after meeting them 
in battle and fleeing before them, they said they 
were like devils who never wearied of pursuit 






































SLIGHTLY WOUNDED SOLDIERS ON THE WAY TO THE REAR 


THE FIELD HOSPITAL: A WOUNDED SOLDIER ON THE OPERATING TABLE 


ON THE BATTLEFIELD AT MOTIENLING PASS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES H. MARE, COLLIER’S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER ACCOMPANYING THE JAPANESE FIRST ARMY 
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SUPPLYING AMMUNITION TO THE JAPANESE SOLDIERS 


This is a remarkable photograph, taken in battle at the Motienling Pass, while the troops were actually under fire from the Russians and firing at their enemy 


came the calls of stragglers for their lost companies; 
and from the ridge on our left came the reassuring 
answer of companies found. One fine-looking private 
was about to plunge through the woods toward his 
comrades, when I looked up to see a bullet nip just, 
in front of his face. He threw back his head with 
sudden halt as one does when he enters the wrong 
room ata hotel. ‘‘Oh!’’ he exclaimed, then straight- 
ened up, smiled his Japanese smile and went on. The 

way in which he and all the others had called signified 
that they were not stragglers from choice; they were 
as anxious to ‘‘arrive’’ as a guest who is late to dinner. 

The company which was making its way to the top 
of this ridge lay down on its crest covering our flank. 
We gave them only an occasional thought and an occa- 
sional glance; for the work of the moment was being 
done on another slope beyond. There the officers’ 
swords heliographed their presence among the trees 
and bushes at the top, and there I saw the red-sunned 
flag of Japan held well out of sight of the enemy. The 
Russians were on the next ridge, where we saw the 
spaces between the trees darkened by the movement of 
an occasional figure. The Japanese, hugging their ad- 
vantage while they raked the Russians with rifle-fire, 
directly began to advance by rushes. After a time we 
noticed some figures on the slope beneath the Russians. 
It was like fighting from housetop to housetop, and it 
seemed as if the enemy ought to have picked off our 
skirmishers one by one. The Japanese made no rigid 
lines; they were not hidebound by text-book particu- 
larities. Yet these were men of the same division that 
I saw move with such regularity and precision across 
the sandy river bottom of the Yalu on May 1 

Now they had a wholly different task, and they 
adapted themselves to it. They had been at home on 
the river bottom; they seemed a little more at home on 

the uneven hillside where every inequality speaks a 
language to the tired man advancing under fire. This 
dip with its partial cover may save a life; that rise may 
prove to be the skyline of killing accuracy. So the 
units (under cover of the fire from their support on the 
ridge at their back), never for a moment losing the 
aspect of a choate whole, got up the hill with the least 
exposure possible. A squad or a section seems to have 
the same tactical sagacity as a company or a battalion. 
Panther-like, it will creep up till it is on a rise where it 
will catch the enemy’s line at an angle. Smokeless 
powder is the cover of its cunning. The Russian, 
easily demoralized, only knows that he is under a flank 
fire whose source he can not discern, whose amount he 
usually overestimates. 

The whole habit of life of the Japanese at home fits 
him for this hill work. When he sits he never uses a 
chair, but squats. Watch a group of staff officers in 
the opening, and naturally they drop to their haunches 
and lay the map on the turf. Thus they rest as com- 
fortably as Europeans would in chairs. Lying in a 
trench, his suppleness enables Nippon Denji to hug 
the trench closely and thus get a steady aim in a posi- 
tion which is strained and unnatural for the European 
—especially for Ivan Ivanovitch, the big clumsy Rus- 
sian. In the field Nippon Denji can drop as easily as 
a setter dog, and rise with the same spring when he 
rushes forward for another interval. His stature gives 
him the favor of mathematical probability; his nimble- 
ness increases this. 

The ideal modern soldier would be an acrobatic, 
highly intelligent pygmy who could shoot accurately 
and carry his rifle, his rations, and his hundred rounds 


of ammunition, and march as fast as the next. When 
Ivan Ivanovitch—he of the boots, the sloppy trousers, 
the big blanket roll, and a bucket for a pannikin—lies 
to take cover, and when he rises to advance it is the 
effort of a camel with all his equipment hampering him. 
A hill is a ball under the Japanese gymnast’s feet. To 
the Russian it is a creation of pitfalls and surprises. 

Watching the side of the ridge occupied by the Rus- 
sians we saw the Japanese slowly taking position under 
cover of the furrow at the edge of a field of plowed 
ground. The flag was not with them. In the old days 
of shock tactics the troops of a unit guided on their 
colors. Modern armies may not have this any more 
than the beating of drums to inspirit them. To-day 
the flag is useful only to fling to the breeze as a signal 
of the occupation of an enemy’s position—a signal to 
the general and tothe gunners. At other times, unless 
you want to draw fire, it is best tied up in its oilcloth 
case. The color-bearer, who had shaken out his precious 
emblem a little below the crest of the hill when it had 
been taken, now rolled it up and started to follow the 
advance through the gully to the ridge beyond. 

Our little veterans in the trench over our heads had 
ceased firing. As we passed them in search of higher 
ground for our citadel of observation, they were sitting 
about as comfortably as they would on their mats at 
home, eating their rice, their dried fish, and their tinned 
meat out of their pannikins. Their wounded had been 
carried away. Their rifles, which lay on the parapet 
among the piles of empty cartridge cases, looked inno- 
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Colonel Baba of the goth Regiment, and officers of his 
staff, watching his men in pursuit of the Russians. 
Both in the attack of July 4 and that of July 17, 
Colonel Baba’s regiment was on guard at the Pass 


IN THE TRENCHES 


cent of the mortal stings, carrying two thousand five 
hundred yards, which each holds in its venom chamber. 

This trench is worth noting. Twice the Russians 
have had it and twice the Japanese have sent them back 
neck and crop. At the edge of the temple grove, where 
the road takes the slope, it commands the long valley 
of Toman as the western steps of the Capitol command 
Pennsylvania Avenue. But the trench was of value 
only on the Japanese side. For the Russians it looked 
into the edge of the woods. On both occasions the 
Japanese had only a picket and an outpost beyond the 
old temple. The trench was built for use when the re- 
serves should come up to the assistance of the outpost. 
This time, as before, the Japanese pursuit tumbled into 
its lap and swept with their fire the enemy’s flight be- 
fore them. Our little men seemed well pleased with 
their morning’s work. They had a good appetite for 
their wholesome meal. 

Now, as I have written in my account of the action 
of July 4, the Peking Road, after leaving the pass of 
Motien proper, winds over the shelving hills till it de- 
scends in front of the grove of the old temple to the 
valley of Toman, precisely the kind of valley which 
would be illustrated in a physical geography. Itisa 
trough between hills. To the north of the trench—on 
the other side of the apron-like entrance to the valley— 
is a conical hill, which is a better place to see from 
than to fight from. Here we looked down upon the 
finish of the morning’s fray; here, at noon, we saw the 
Russian saving what he could out of the wreck of the 
morning’s hazard. 

On the road at our feet stood the abandoned limber. 
Beside it I now noticed a dead horse, which was ex- 
planatory. No living thing had yet approached that 
spot where the drivers and gunners had cut their am- 
munition adrift in order to save their piece. Further 
on was the carcass of another dead horse—perhaps from 
the same team. While the hills teemed with human 
ants, that road was a brown, dusty, abandoned streak. 
To appear on it was to be seen by thousands of riflemen. 
The beaten highway in a mountainous country had be- 
come the one place that everybody avoided. It was the 
street (with spectators on either side) swept clean be- 
fore the procession came along—only the passing hero 
here would have been pelted with something harder 
than rose petals. 

On our right of the road, on the side of a high and 
gradual slope of plowed ground, were two Russian com- 
panies in retreat. They moved in two groups—their 
intervals those of tired men who want air on a hot day. 
They might have been a leg-weary party of excursion- 
ists leisurely climbing a height to get a view of a town 
who were already fervently wishing that they were 
back at their hotel. They were not turning to fire; 
they were simply getting away—getting away in flocks, 
watched by their shepherds, the officers, in the days of 
long-range rifles and smokeless powder. They did not 
go fast in order to economize human life; that would 
not have been brave. Also, that might have demoral- 
ized these grown-up children of the Czar, who would 
have kept on running each for himself. Their gray 
blanket rolls, their black breeches, made them as fair 
marks as black ducks ona pond. While the Russian 
support was on the crest of the ridge above the retreat- 
ing groups, on the first crest this way were the Japa- 
nese. You recognized their position still by the twinkle 
of the officers’ swords in the sunlight. That sword is 
the Japanese office’ kness; he wz¢/ carry it; he 
comes of a race 0 ren. (Continued on page 21.) 
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THE WRECKED MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
On August 20, a terrific wind storm swept the central eastern part of the State of Minnesota, destroying forests, shattering houses, and killing 
At St. Paul the wind reached such a fury as to completely wreck a slender steel-construction bridge spanning the Mississippi River 


cattle. 
































CHRISTENING THE U. S. BATTLESHIP “LOUISIANA” 


HANS, THE GREAT HORSE PRODIGY OF GERMANY 
This is the largest battleship afloat, and was successfully launched at 


German scientists of repute have declared that this remarkable animal is a 
Newport News on August 27, Miss LaLande acting as the ship’s sponsor 


marvel without precedent and a rational thinking creature.—See Page 24 
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Men, women, and children were lifted up in the air as tf they were bound to the fishing lines. 


Some hung limply; others beat at them with their hands, and could not draw away again 


Gut of the Peep 


A Story of the Future, telling of a Great Pest of Sea Monsters which rise up out 


of the Ocean, overwhelm all Europe, and attempt to annihilate the Human Race 


OWEN OLIVER 


By 


Author of **\n His Private Capacity,’ 


that had come upon the earth. She was a Nor- 

wegian timber ship, and a coal brig running from 

Newcastle found her waterlogged in the North 
Sea, and towed her to port. There were only two tall, 
light-haired sailors left alive. The older man said one 
phrase over and over again and nothing else: ‘‘ Fishes 
—fishes—O Lord, the devils of fishes!” The younger 
sailor kept laughing and sobbing, and clasping and un- 
clasping his hands for hours after he came ashore, but 
by degrees they got a rambling narrative from him. 
He said that a great company of big fishes had come 
out of the sea in flying machines, and taken and eaten 
the rest of the crew; but he and the other man had 
hidden under an old sail.. The sea-devils, as he called 
them, had pulled up the decks and torn open the store- 
houses, and eaten all the food aboard except a few frag- 
ments of biscuit. He and the other man had lived on 
these for two days, till they were rescued. He shivered 
and clung to those around him whenever he saw a bird 
flying in the air, thinking it was a sea-devil afar. 

The old-fashioned papers ignored the wild story, and 
merely said that the men had lost their reason through 
their privations, but the half-penny papers happened to 
be short of news. So they expanded it into two or 
three columns, with glaring headlines. They pointed 
out also that three other ships reported having seen 
afar ‘‘enormous flocks of enormous birds,’’ and that 
nearly twenty wessels were overdue at East Coast ports. 
This was on Thursday, 26th July, 1906. 

On Friday the P. & O. A/amanzar drove ashore near 
Plymouth, with the furnaces just burned out. There 
was no one aboard, and no food except in the refriger- 
ators. Her decks, upper and lower, were burst open. 
It was noticed that all the planks were broken upward. 

A question upon the subject was put to the Home 
Secretary in the House of Commons that night, but the 
Home Secretary considered that the matter came within 
the province of his right honorable friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and his right honorable friend 
had ‘‘no official knowledge of the matter.”’ 

On Saturday morning the A/aflin Castle came in at 
Southampton with only a third of her passengers and 
a fifth of her crewremaining. They told a plainer tale. 

They were nearly two days out from Madeira, they 
said, and two from home, when what appeared to be a 
cloud of remarkable blackness and size was observed 
ahead. The Captain, who had been forty years at sea, 
had never seen anything like it, and feared a hurricane. 

In about half an hour it was close upon them, and 
looked more like an incredibly great swarm of large 
blackbirds. 

At this time a multitude of huge fishes, with six 
wings, three on each side, began to-show themselves 
upon the surface of the sea. The cloud proved to be 
composed of similar monsters flying by machinery, and 
with a paddle-wheel arrangement revoiving with enor- 
mous velocity on each side of their heads. Professor 
Thorne, who was aboard, but did not survive, surmised 
that these were contrivances for supplying their gills 
with oxygen from the air, to enable them to breathe in 
our thin atmosphere. 

As they bore upon the ship the fishes in the water 
rose and joined them. The crew and a few of the male 
passengers es to resist them with hatchets and 
revolvers. ‘The rest rushed to the companions. While 
they biocked one another in their struggles to get 
down, the fishes angled for them with lines which 
seemed to adhere to whatever they touched. The ma- 
jority of the passengers were borne shrieking into the 
air and devoured before the remainder succeeded in 
closing the entrances. The crew and the bolder pas- 
sengers who had joined them suffered still more se- 
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verely. Meanwhile the Captain had ordered full speed 
ahead, and, as the pace proved too great for the mon- 
sters, the vessel ultimately escaped. The third ofticer 
brought a piece of one of the ‘“‘fishing-rods,’’ which 
was broken ina door when it was closed. -Major Dunne 
shot its owner in several places, and the beastly crea- 
ture fell upon the deck, but two other ‘‘fish-devils’’ 
had carried it away. The rod was made of a curious, 
flexible metal, unknown to science, but akintoiron. It 
was apparently used to transmit some attractive force, 
for it had no adhesiveness in itself. 

A dozen torpedo-boat destroyers were at once sent 
out to scour the sea. Twoonly returned. The soos util 
reported having put a herd of some five thousand sea- 
devils to flight with its quick-firing guns as they were 
rising from the sea. The J7yra had been attacked by 
a multitude flying overhead, and half the crew, includ- 
ing the commander, seized and devoured, but ultimately 
escaped by its speed. Portions of the deck and bul- 
warks had been torn away by the fishing-rods. 

The Myra returned on Monday, 30th July. On the 
next day cablegrams reached England that several vil- 
lages on the Bay of Biscay had been attacked by the 
sea-devils, and nearly all the inhabitants carried off. 
The following morning Lisbon and several other Por- 
tuguese and French ports were reported devastated. 
The evening papers had huge placards: 


BRIGHTON, HASTINGS, AND PLYMOUTH 
ATTACKED BY SEA-DEVILS! 


CHANNEL FLEET DESTROYED! 
INDIA AND CHINA INVADED! 


After that there were no newspapers. 

A continuous service of trains was run night and day 
from the southern coast to London, and trains left 
London every few minutes for the Midlands, with 
every carriage and truck carrying double its proper 
number. Seats were booked for a week ahead. It was 
understood that millions of monsters were making their 
way slowly to London, clearing out every town and 
village as they came. People who could not get in the 
trains left in carts or on foot. 

The Government sent officers down to the coast to 
report, but none returned, and telegraphic communica- 
tion was rare. Wires came, however, to say that the 
monsters were approaching from Hythe, Chatham, and 
Ashford. It was pretty well established that all the 
towns on the south coast were destroyed, and some on 
the east, and in the north of Scotland, and there was 
an authenticated statement that a cargo of refugees 
had arrived from Holland and stated that the country 
was completely wiped out. We knew these things from 
“town criers’’ sent round by the Home Office. They 
ceased to come round on August 8. 

The next morning I walked along the Strand, and 
saw two shops open and counted eighteen people. The 
busses and cabs had long since departed with passen- 
gers inland. I stayed in town myself because I had no 
money and could live gratis at the deserted restaurants. 
In one of them'I met a slight, ladylike girl. She had 
no money either, she said, and no friends in town, and 
she was very oh eggs We kept together afterward. 
Her name was Elsie, and_she was twenty-two. She 
had been a typewriter before business stopped. We 
joined company with a man and his wife for two days. 

hey had three children, they told us, and had sent 
them to Derby in a County Council train. The Council 
ran forty a wa, for children only, before the train ser- 
vice ceased. They could not get in the trains them- 
selves, and the woman was weak and could not walk 
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far. On the third day the man found a wheelbarrow 
and took her off in it. We never thought to ask their 
names. 


On the roth August we met a wild-eyed man running 
in the Mall. He would hardly stop to speak to us. He 
had come from Wimbledon, he sais:!, and the air was 
thick with the sea-devils there. A woman who came 
on a horse told him that they were breaking open every 
house systematically, and gathering up the people and 
cattle. They seized her father just as he had placed 
her on the horse. Elsie and I decided to go inland on 
foot the next morning. We had found money in some 
of the empty houses, and we thought that with that 
and a bag of provisions we could live on the road. 

We slept at the Army and Navy Club that night, as 
we had done for two days previously. There were five 
old officers there, but they were hospitable, and placed 
two rooms at our disposal. They’d never run away 
from anything yet, they said, and they were too old to 
learn sense. Four of them played bridge all day, while 
the fifth, in turn, kept guard at the front door with a 
revolver to stop the three club servants who remained 
from flight. 

Elsie woke me by banging at my door at about seven 
o’clock. 

‘“They’re coming,’’ she cried. 
Fred!’ 

‘“‘Run,’’ I shouted. ‘‘Don’t wait for me. 
Shaftesbury Avenue. I'll catch you.’’ 

When I had dressed, however, I found her waiting 
outside the door, and when I reproached her she smiled 
and tucked her arm in mine. 

“I thought we’d make a better dish together,”’ she 
said with a little laugh—and a little shudder. 

The veterans were growling in the front hall because 
the cook had escaped out of a window. We advised 
them to fly, but they said they might as well be eaten 
if they would get nothing decent to eat, and they were 
going to stop and have a final hand of bridge. So we 
left them. 

We had irtended going north, but there were black 
objects in the sky in that direction. So we made for 
Charing Cross. The morning was exceedingly dull. It 
was probably raining, but I do not remember. 

When we came to Trafalgar Square we found that 
the black things were.converging upon it from every 
point of the compass, and driving in the remnants of 
humanity from the outskirts of London. ‘There were 
more left than I thought, perbaps five thousand in all. 
A shrieking mob was rushing up Whitehall, and an- 
other along Northumberland Avenue, and another 
down the Strand, and another down St. Martin’s Lane. 
In the air behind each crowd and from every other 
direction came troops of the sea-devils. The foremost 
were so near that we could hear their breathing-wheels 
and distinguish a white line of teeth in their heads. 
We stood still and gazed helplessly at them. 

“It is the end,’’ Elsie said. ‘‘You—you have been 
good toms, Fred.’’ She touched my shoulder softly 
with thes ‘eof her head. It is strange, the power of 
little things —an old phrase—a glance—the breath of a 
woman’s hair. If she had not done that I should have 
stood rooted there till we were taken. As it was, I 
caught her by the arm and pulled her along. 

“The National Gallery,’’ I cried. ‘‘They may want 
to preserve it as a memorial of our art—who knows—”’ 
I chuckled a metallic chuckle. ‘‘Run!’’ 

We knew that a lower door was open, as we had been 
in there the day before. We reached it just as the fore- 
runners of the crowds came to the Square. There was 
a dark shadow over the doorwar shadow of an 
overhanging monster. Its wings making a slow, 
flapping clatter as it descended, a : whirr of its 
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breathing-wheels was loud in our ears. Elsie gasped 
and staggered. I seized her in one arm and carried 
her to the door and furnbled at it. It was perhaps two 
seconds before I turned the handle the right way. It 
seemed hours. My teeth chattered, and my’ hands 
trembled so that I could scarcely fasten the door. 

We wandered aimlessly through the galleries and 
tried to talk about the pictures, but our words broke 
off in the middle. At last we stood still, holding one 
another’s hands. Elsie’s face was ashy white, and 1 
felt cold and moist and sick. 

‘‘We’d better hide- in a cellar,’’ I suggested. ‘They 
mightn’t find us there.’’ 

‘‘Anything is better than waiting like this,’’ she said 
suddenly. ‘‘Let’s look out and see what they are 
doing.”’ 

We found a room at the end of the water-colors, 
looking into the Square, and, standing in the corner 
behind a screen, peered round it. Sometimes when I 
am in the middle of a jest the scene comes back to me 
and I am struck dumb. Sometimes Elsie will pause in 
her laughter as she plays with her baby and put her 
face in her hands, and it is years ago now. 

The crowd had huddled together in the Square and 
the empty basins of the fountains—a sea of white, up- 
turned faces with the statues in between. A few—very 
few—were screaming. A few were laughing insanely. 
Others were contorting their faces horribly. Some had 
fainted, but still kept their feet, wedged in by the crowd. 
Most of the women had their heads on men’s shoulders. 
Some held children in their arms. 

A guard of the sea-devils had settled on the roadways 
round the Square. A countless multitude were poised 
in the air overhead. It was proved afterward 
that there were some twenty varieties, but they 
all looked of one devilish pattern—fishes about 
ninety feet long, with disproportionately large 
heads and disproportionately short, broad tails. 
They were covered with blackish-green scales 
that looked like armor. They had light-green 
phosphorescent eyes, about twice the bigness of 
a liner’s porthole, and terrible mouths, ten or 
twelve feet wide, shaped like a shark’s, and 
showing immense jagged teeth. Their scales 
crackled and rustled as they moved. 

The front half of their bodies was girt with a 
framework of black-gray metal, since called 
marium. It extended along their backs toward 
the tail, like a skeleton deck. This deck carried 
three pairs of wings with marium ribs, and an 
inky-black membrane stretched between. The 
front of the framework supported the breathing- 
wheels, or artificial gills, as they are accepted to 
have been. ‘These were composed of concentric 
circles of a substance now termed pelagium, 
which scientists say is neither metal nor non- 
metal, but a new class of element. Each circle 
revolved upon that within it, so that the velocity 
of the outer circle was enormous. The outer- 
most layer was a soft leathery material which 
has been named philoxon, from its extraordinary 
powers of drawing the oxygen from the air. The 
few remains of this, however, were so charred 
by combustion that nothing definite can be said 
about it. The‘‘fishing-line”’ was a thin, flexible, 
marium rod, which operated from the front of 
the ‘‘deck’’ and was coiled there when not in use. 
It was about two hundred feet long, and the 
thickness of a very stout clothesline. 

How this machinery was controlled or how it 
had been made by those creatures, who had no 
members like our hands, capable of graduated 
pressure and contact, remains unknown. Most 
people, however, accept the conjecture of the 
learned Von Raben, that they manipulated mat- 
ter by means of what he termed ‘“‘piscian mag- 
netism’’—a force generated by the fishes them- 
selves and which they were able to graduate and 
control to the finest degree. The experiments up- 
on the scales of the monsters (which ended with 
his unfortunate death) proved that when elec- 
trically stimulated in a certain manner some por- 
tions of a scale would attract and others repel, 
and so work a wire or a thin plate of metal into 
various shapes—portions being held firmly, while 
the neighboring parts were driven away; so that 
each scale was virtually a many-fingered hand. 

As we watched the monsters, the long fishing-rods 
came slowly forth, wavered in the air, dipped among 
the crowd, that ceased to sway as if fascinated. There 
was a shriek—shriek upon shriek. Men, women, and 
children were lifted up in the air as if they were bound 
to the fishing-lines, though there was no visible means 
of attachment. Some of them hung limply; others 
beat at it with their hands—and could not draw them 
away again. Then it carried them to the sharklike 
mouth. 

Elsie buried her face under my jacket and we shrank 
behind the screen. The shrieks grew fewer and fewer. 
Presently they ceased. Then a series of crashes began. 
I laid Elsie down (she had fainted) and peeped round 
the screen again. The long metallic lines were tearing 
out the windows and sides of the houses across the 
Square by adhering to them and pulling them outward 
and searching the premises. Nowand then one brought 
out a man or a woman. They would fish for us, I 
thought, next. 4 

I lifted Elsie up and staggered away to the galleries, 
till I came to the end room of the Dutch-Flemish 
school. I pulled’a big screen covered with smail pic- 
tures close to the wall and sat huddled on the floor be- 
hind it, with her head on my knee. We were just un- 
der a man’s portrait by Rembrandt, with a painting of 
a fish and poultry shop beside it. I have forgotten the 
name of the painter and I would not for worlds go 
there again to look. I listened with my ear against the 
wall for the approach of a clinging line, but I heard 
nothing. Possibly they wished to preserve some speci- 
mens of our art, for throughout the country they did 
very little damage to churches, museums, or galleries. 

A lean, half-starved cat came round the screen and 
mewed piteously. I screamed aloud at the sound. 
Then I held my breath, wondering if ‘ey had heard. 
A s ade its way slowly down a cobweb and 
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dropped on the floor. I could hear it drop, everything 
was so still. I shook Elsie to try and rouse her, to 
hear her voice. I half rose to fetch some water to re- 
store her, but sat down again. Her unconsciousness 
was so merciful! I stroked her face gently. She had 
been so cheerful and so contented and so kind. Poor 
little Elsie! There was a sound of distant thunder out- 
side, and a flash of light invaded the darkness. I saw 
the cat standing there with its back arched. I called 
to it, ‘‘Puss, puss!’’ There was another flash and rum- 
ble. Elsie sighed—turned her face a little closer 
against my hand—looked up. 

‘*Are—we—dead?”’ she asked in an awed, halting 
whisper. ‘‘Dead?’’ 

I told her briefly what had happened. She was silent 
till another flash startled her. 

‘I thought they were coming, 
they took us it would be over. 
are doing. I must/"’ 

“Very well,’’ Lagreed dully. It did not much mat- 
ter, I thought. Nothing mattered. I lifted her on her 
feet and half carried her to the stairs that led down to 
the Turner water-colors. There was a good view of 
the Square from there, and we stood some way back, a 
few steps down the stairs. 

It was thundering heavily now, and jagged streaks 
of lightning were darting across the yellow sky. The 
rain was pouring down in streams. 


” 


she whispered. ‘‘If 
I must look what they 


The sea-devils 
were bellowing to one another—I could not tell 
whether in pleasure or fright. Some were marshal- 
ing the rest, and those on the ground were rising into 
the air. One stared in at our window as he passed, but 
he did not pause. His eyes looked like great green 








We climbed by holding on to the metal framework 


lamps. The bellowing grew louder and more urgent, 
and the rain became so heavy that one could scarcely 
see through it. ‘Then a sea of light covered the place 
and a hurricane thundered. The windows shivered in 
fragments, and the wet air rushed in. Nelson’s Col- 
umn tottered—I was blinded and deafened for a few 
moments. When I could see again, the Column was 
down and the monsters were falling headlong on the 
Square and the houses. In a few seconds the place was 
heaped with their mangled remains. I thought I was 
mad or dreaming, because I heard no sound as they 
fell, but when I did not hear my own laugh, I knew 
that I was still deaf. Westood staring at the ruins— 
staring—staring! 

‘‘God has delivered us,’’ Elsie said at last—her voice 
sounded faint and a long way off. ‘‘God!’’ 

‘*God!’’ I echoed—He had been only a name to me 
before. 

We stood looking out of the window in silence fora 
long time. The yellow fog melted away and the sun 
came out and the sky was blue. Then Elsie borrowed 
my handkerchief and wiped her eyes. ‘‘If only we could 
forget,’’ she said. ‘‘If only we could forget!”’ 

We went back to the galleries. A dozen dead and 
mutilated monsters lay inthem. The glass roofs were 
broken where they fell in, and most of them had 
crashed partially through the flooring. It shook as we 
walked over it, but we had been too frightened to fear 
any more. We found some biscuits and tinned meat 
and brandy and water in a room below, and ate and 
drank and washed. Then we slept for a couple of 
hours, till Elsie woke and woke me. 

‘They are all dead everywhere,”’ she said confidently. 
‘*Let us go.”’ 

She tidied her hair with a brush and comb that she 
always carried, and put her hat straight before_a glass. 
There was a pink bow at her neck and she retied it 
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carefully. I laughed suddenly—a jarring, unmirthful 
laugh. 
‘‘I thought the whole world was altered,”’ I said, ‘‘but 


you are still a woman.”’ 

She drew a slow, deep breath. 

‘“‘I suppose it zs foolish,’’ she said, ‘‘but I don’t like 
you to see me look as if—as if I didn’t care how I 
looked to you.”’ 

I took her hand and we went out. We found every 
way blocked with the corpses of the sea-devils. After 
several attempts to find a passage through, we decided 
to climb over them. It was then that we learned that 
the scales were not armor, but tough hide, like that of 
a hippopotamus. We climbed by holding on to the 
metal framework, and finding footholds in the crinkly 
hides. I mounted first and pulled Elsie after me, and 
lowered her down before me. 

The air was full of a fishy odor and we felt faint. 
We thought at the time that this was due to the smell, 
but now I believe it was owing to the partial exhaus- 
tion of the oxygen of the air by the breathing-wheels. 
A few that were not broken or hampered still revolved 
slowly, and one or two of the monsters were breathing 
feebly. Their hides rose and fell a foot or so as we 
walked over them. Some of the ‘‘fishing-lines’’ were 
dangling in the air. One of them touched Elsie’s 
dress, and I had to cut a piece out with my penknife to 
get her away. She pinned the skirt carefully together 
to hide the rent. The green eyes were all open and 
some blinked at us helplessly, malevolently. ‘The jour- 
ney across the Square was a waking nightmare of three 
hours, from one till four. In Pall Mall East we had to 
cliinb over several more dead monsters that lay across 
the road. Dozens of the monsters were lying 
in St. James’s Square. So many had fallen on 
the War Office that it was crushed like an egg- 
shell. The front of the club was broken out and 
none of our friends was left. The cards were 
scattered over the card table, and on the floor 
there were a couple of cigar-cases. One of them 
bore the silver monogram C. V. of General 
Vine, the courteous, bent old warrior who had 
invited us in as we wandered by. 

We found food and drink in the basement 
and lay down and slept. We did not wake till 
early in the morning. I put on some clean 
clothes that were lying in a dressing-room, and 
Elsie found a new dress in a house in Pall Mall. 
Her hat did not match it, she said with a sigh. 
We took some money, in case there was still use 
for money in any part of the world. Also we 
took a big bag of food. We could get water 
anywhere. 

Then we wandered to St. James’s Park. Dead 
monsters lay all over it. Their breathing- 
wheels were all still now, and smoking as if 
they burned. The oxygen had doubtless set up 
combustion when the creatures no longer as- 
similated it. 

Buckingham Palace was a heap of bricks, and 
most of the houses down Buckingham Palace 
Road were ruins.. We reached Victoria Station 
without meeting a soul. Elsie gripped my arm 
suddenly with both hands. 

‘‘Suppose,’’ she cried, ‘‘there is no one left 
but you and me?—It is the end of the world!’ 

“The end of the world!’’ I echoed with a 
groan. 

‘‘There musz be some one left,’’ she said after 


a pause of frenzied silence. ‘‘There must. We 
will find them. Come.” 
We went into the S. E. & C. Station. The 


roof was smashed in and the whole station 
badly damaged. ‘There was a heap of luggage 
on the platform and a guard’s cap. A little 
further on there was a child’s ball and doll. 
Elsie picked up the doll and kissed it. I did 
not look at her, but walked away down the long 
main-line platform. 

About fifty yards beyond the platform there 
stood a solitary engine and tender. I walked 
out to them and inspected them while I waited 
for Elsie. The boiler, 1 saw from the gauge, 
was full of water, and the furnace was laid. I 
lighted it, and we stood on the platform till 
there was enough pressure to start. Then I 
turned the steam on cautiously and we went for- 
ward at six or eight miles an hour. Luckily the points 
were set to a clear road out of the station. We passed 
slowly over the bridge (the river was full of the bodies 
of the sea-devils) through Battersea, Clapham, and 
Brixton. There was no sign of life anywhere, not 
even a dog, or a cat, or a bird. There were holes in 
the houses where the monsters had drawn out their 
prey. 

‘There is no one left,’’ Elsie said. ‘‘No one—I used 
to think people uninteresting, and now—and now—”’ 

‘We shall find them presently,’’ I assured her, but I 
doubted it. 

We passed Herne Hill and came to the long-gardened 
houses of Dulwich. There was a tent and a table laid 
with an unfinished meal in one. In another a bicycle 
was turned upside down for cleaning. The cloth and 
brushes lay beside it. In another the grass was half 
mown. The lawn mower was there anda man’s cap 
some way off. I pictured it falling from his head as he 
was carried away. The windows were broken and the 
walls riddled. 

“That is Thurlow Park Road,’’ I said, ‘‘where the 
station is. I used to know a man that lived there.”’ 

“Call to him,”’ she suggested. ‘The people are only 
hiding.”’ 

I stopped the train and shouted. Elsie cried out at 
the sound of my voice. We had spoken under our 
breath for the last two days. There was no answer, 
only a faint, mocking echo. 

‘*Call again,’’ she implored. ‘‘Call again!’’ 

I shouted wildly; but there was only the echo in re- 
ply. Then she called in her clear, high voice. 

“People! Dear people! The monsters are dead— 
dead. We ares friends—friends to every one in the 
world— They areall gone— And they lived and loved 
—Fred! Weare all alone!” 
‘*Perhaps—”’ I began, but she looked at me, and the 
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This is the seventh of a series of twelve paintings, made 
especially for Collier's by Frederic Remington, illustra- 
tive of the Louisiana Purchase Period. These pictures 
will appear, one every month, in the Fiction Numbers 
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hopeful words died on my lips. ‘‘If there is only me,” 
I said, ‘‘I shall be good to you, Elsie.”’ 

“Oh, yes/”” she cried. ‘‘It isn’t ¢ha¢—I am glad it is 

you. Only—only— Let us go on.” 
We went slowly on till the houses grew fewer and 
the country more open, and still we saw no one— 
nothing—alive, only the dead monsters lying here and 
there. Then we came to long stretches of fields and 
trees—and here and there the advertisement of a patent 
medicine outstanding among them. We saw a solitary 
bird flying afar, and clapped our hands and strained our 
eyes till it was out of sight. I thought of the dove 
that came out of the ark. 

Then we saw the Medway like a silver snake afar. 
At about three we came to Rochester Bridge Station. 
The water was getting low in the boiler and we were 
tired of standing on the platform; so we got out and 
walked on to the public bridge, and looked up and 
down the river. There was no smoke from the tall 
chimneys, or from the dockyard at Chatham below; no 
sound or movement anywhere. There were boats at 
the pier and boat raft, barges at anchor or run ashore, 
but no crew to any one. Great black bodies were float- 
ing on the tide. A number of them had jammed and 
blocked up two spans of the bridge. They were lying 
in heaps on the open space by the pier and in the Castle 
gardens, and on the ruins of the old Castle. There was 
a half-drained glass of beer in the caretaker’s parlor. 

We wandered along the banks of the river, and up 
into the Borstal Road. We found a house that had a 
couple of bedrooms undamaged and stayed there for 
the night. The stillness was terrible—terrible. There 
was a half-packed portmanteau in one room and a litter 
of children’s playthings in another. Some leaden sol- 
diers were set out fora mimic battle. Elsie told me 
that she should never smile again. 

In the morning, however, she found a hat that 
matched her costume and came down to the dining- 
room to show me. 

‘We must find people,’’ she said with a gay little 
laugh, ‘‘if it is only to admire my hat— Oh! But she 
who wore it—she who wore it!”’ 
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She flung it suddenly on the ground and buried her 
face in her hands. I picked it up and put it on her. 

“It makes you look nice,’’ I said. ‘‘You are all I 
have to look at now, you know.”’ 

She put on the hat silently, and we went out to- 
gether. As she passed the hall mirror she glanced at 
it and took my arm. 

‘“*It does suit me,”’ she said, ‘‘and—you’ll like me to 
look nice; won’t you, Fred?’’ 

“You always look nice,’’ I told her. There was a 
pink flush on her cheek and a moist, tremulous light in 
her eyes—they were big brown eyes. 

We tramped out into the country and saw two birds. 
They were ungainly, flapping rooks, but we watched 
them lovingly. The air was sweet and the sky was 
blue and the sun was shining. 

Presently we tramped back to the town by way of 
Watts Avenue. The rents in the houses, and a long 
row of water-carts—some of the shafts had been broken, 
evidently in tearing out the horses—made us depressed 
again. We went down the Maidstone Road into the 
High Street, and turned to the right. We went as far 
as Luton Road and found no one. Then we turned 
back to Rochester. We raided a few shops, and I 
offered Elsie some jewelry, but she would not have it. 
It did not matter what she wore now, she said. 

““We shall find people further down the line,” I 
declared. 

‘But they will be changed,’’ she said. ‘‘Life will be 
different—everything will be different—no one will 
laugh or sing or smile—no one will care how any one 


looks. But if only we could find a few people to 
cry with. Hark!’’ She clutched my arm suddenly. 
‘‘Hark!’’ We listened and heard the sound of a man’s 


We took a hasty step forward. Then we 


voice afar. 
It was a man’s 


stopped and looked at one another. 
voice—and we feared! 

‘‘We must be careful,’’ I warned her. ‘‘We do not 
know what manner of men they are. There is no law, 
no order, no police. We are ina state of nature.”’ 

‘Yes, yes!” She clung to me. ‘‘We must be care- 
ful. But their ‘nature’ may be good.”’ 


I shook my head. ‘‘In the state of nature,’ I told 
her, ‘‘life is solitary, nasty, brutish, and poor. Every 
one takes what he wants, and keeps what he can.”’ 

She clung to me still more tightly. ‘‘Fred!”’ she 
whispered. ‘‘You won’t let them take—me!”’ 

I smiled grimly and drew a revoiver from my pocket. 
I had taken it from a shop in town some days before, 

‘“‘Not while I live,’’ I vowed fiercely. ‘‘What I have 
is mine.” 

‘*Yes,’”’ she said quietly, ‘‘I am yours.” 

That was our love-making and our betrothal. 

We walked stealthily down the street, keeping close 
under the houses, till we came in view of the courtyard 
outside the town hall. About two dozen people—men, 
women, and children—were standing there. They 
looked hungry and travel-worn and fierce. A tall, 
gaunt clergyman was preaching to them. 

‘“The Lord,’’ he said, ‘‘has taken much, but He has 
left us one another. The Lord has swept away the 
past, but He gives us the future. The Lord has given’ 
us sorrow, but He gives us work. Dear friends, our 
work is to comfort and help one another. Let us 
begin— And now to God the Father—”’ 

We came out from the shadow and stood with the ° 
others for the benediction. When it was finished the 
clergyman held out his hand to us. 

‘‘Dear friends,’’ he asked, ‘‘what can I do for you?’ 

‘*Marry us,’’ I said. 

And we knelt down in the square and were married 
there and then, and when we rose and would have 
joined in the day’s labors, the others pushed us laugh- 
ingly away. ‘ We should not work on our wedding day, 
they vowed, and they would make ready a house for us. 
And we went and stood on the bridge and looked up the 
river and down the river—on the ruins and the black 
monsters turning in the tide— And we smiled—and 
smiled. 

To-day, though there are so few of us on earth— 
handfuls of men, and women, and children (and our 
children among them), toiling in the ruins of town and 
country—we have still a smile. For here on earth we 
have one another, and afterward there is God! 
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EN CARROLL was a warrior, John Wade was a 

B strategist, and Helen R. Trumbull was a very 
clever woman. It naturally followed that there 
was trouble when their interests clashed. 

Secure in his own strength, Carroll was rough and 
aggressive. He had no use for woman in politics, and 
he had no hesitation in saying so. Wade took much 
the same view of the matter, but he did not say so. 
When there were enemies to be made Wade was quite 
willing to permit Carroll to do the making. It was not 
that Wade could not be forceful and uncompromising 
when there wag occasion, for he had tamed many strong 
men, but he chose to avoid the necessity as far as pos- 
sible. Carroll said they didn’t want any petticoats 
mixed up in State politics, while Wade used more 
diplomatic language. 

‘In politics,’ said Wade, ‘‘ women may be divided into 
three classes. First, there is the politician, and there 
is no more unscrupulous politician living than an am- 
bitious woman. Second, there is the impressionable 
dame who acts on impulse, and no living man can tell 
what she will doin any situation. Third, there is the 
aggressively independent creature who believes in 
herself absolutely, and you might as well talk to a 
stone wall as to talk to her after her mind is made 
up. The first is treacherous, the second is unreliable, 
and the third is uncertain.’ 

“To which class does this 
Mrs. Trumbull belong?’ asked 
Carroll. 

‘The third, I think,’’ replied 
Wade. ‘I do not understand 
that she has any wish to rival 
man in politics, so you won’t 
find her scheming for personal 
or party advantage, and she is 
not the kind of a woman who 
will judge of a measure by the 
smile or the mustache or the 
deferential manner of the man 
who introduces it. So she 
must come in the third classi- 
fication. She has been quite 
active in charitable matters, 
and is on the boards of several 
institutions. She is not going 
to be easy to convince.”’ 

**Why nominate her?” asked 
Carroll. 

‘‘Her husband,”’ said Wade, 
“is John N. Trumbull, and you 
don’t have to be told that John 
N. Trumbull is a man of con- 
siderable influence. John is 
very proud of his wife. Some 
men prefer to keep their wives 


“I'd like to see something tha i 


out of public life, but John doesn’t. A few years ago he 
might have taken a different view of the thing, but she 
has gained an enviable reputation as a woman of sense, 
practical sympathies, and executive ability. It can not 
be denied that she has done a great deal of good in 
educational and charitable lines, and he has come to 
think that her election as a trustee of the State Univer- 
sity would be no more than a fitting recognition of her 
services. It is an honor that he wishes her to have. 
Now, you may think it wise to offend oo but I don’t. 
Besides, we have no great use for the Board of Trustees 
of the State University.”’ 

“There is something doing there once in a while,” 
grumbled Carroll. 

‘‘Nothing of any great importance,’’ returned Wade. 
‘‘And you ought to be the last man to create any dis- 
turbance at this time, Carroll. It is your plan to nom- 
inate Tim Mather for Clerk of the State Supreme Court, 
and there is going to be the devil of a row over that. 
Tim is no man for the place. He hasn’t the kind of a 
record that will make the judges trust him, for the 
clerk of that court has the custody of decisions and 
advance knowledge of them that can be used advanta- 
geously in some instances. ‘There will be a great roar 
about that. I have an idea that nothing but the pres- 
ence of Trumbull’s wife on the same ticket will keep 





us the principal,” she asserted 
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Trumbull’s mouth shut. He will hesitate to be very 
aggressive when success depends so largely on you.” 

‘*You have a great head, Wade,’’ Carroll asserted ad- 
miringly. 

So Helen R. Trumbull became a trustee of the State 
University and Tim Mather became Clerk of the State 
Supreme Court, but in both cases there was dissatisfac- 
tion. The outcry against Mather was long and loud, 
but Trumbull’s voice was not heard in public, although 
privately he was very bitter. As he was a lawyer, he 
had a deeper interest in the matter than many others 
who did not hesitate to make themselves heard. 

‘‘Why don’t you speak out?’’ some one asked him 
during the campaign. 

‘‘What's the use?”’ he replied weakly, ‘‘the nomina- 
tion is made. Of course, I shall vote against him.”’ 

‘*Will you authorize me to make that fact public?’ 

‘‘No-o. It wouldn’t do any good. He’ll run behind 
the ticket, but he can’t fail to be elected.’’ 

In the case of Mrs. Trumbull, there could be no doubt 
of the dissatisfaction of Carroll. He permitted her to 
be nominated as a matter of political expediency, but 
the permission was not given graciously. He was not 
a successful dissembler, even when he saw the wisdom 
of trying to dissemble, and he was in no sense a ladies’ 
man. In his effort to hide the fact that he was not at 
ease in the society of ladies he 
was brusque almost to the point 
of discourtesy, thinking that 
he thereby gave an impression 
of independence and strength. 
Mrs. Trumbull saw little of 
him, and she was not favor- 
ably impressed by the little 
she saw. There was nothing 
personal in his ill-concealed 
feeling of antagonism, for she 
had heard him excuse another’s 
affront to a woman then serv- 
ing on the board by asking 
roughly, ‘‘Well, what’s she 
doing in politics, anyway?” 
By nature and training he was 
opposed to the whole idea, but 
he had to be quiescent. Trus- 
tees were elected for a term of 
six years, a third of the full 
board of nine being named at 
each biennial election, and a 
precedent had been established 
for putting up one woman and 
two men each time. Carroll 
felt that this ‘‘fool precedent,” 
as he termed it, robbed him of 
some of the fruits of political 
success, but Wade had made it 
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plain that Mrs. Trumbull would have to be accepted in 
this instance. So Carroll remained passive, although 
his resentment was not unobserved by those most in- 
terested. 

Wade, on the other hand, made the best of the situa- 
tion. He also preferred men to women in politics, and 
he also feared that Mrs. Trumbull would prove a very 
difficult proposition, but the office was politically unim- 
portant, and there was no reason to believe that any of 
his plans ever would depend upon her influence or vote. 
The custody and investment of the funds of the uni- 
versity involved some business favors that it was within 
the power of the board to grant or withhold, and there 
was a trifling amount of patronage connected with the 
business administration of the institution, but for the 
practical politician there was little to be expected. So, 
when Wade discovered that John Trumbull was ambi- 


* tious for his wife, he readily saw that greater advantage 


lay in championing her cause than in oppos- 
ing it. ‘‘he nomination would be a popular 
one—so popular, in fact, that it would re- 
quire considerable work to defeat it, and 
the man responsible for defeat would incur 
the enmity of many women, and of at least 
one man with influence. While Wade was 
opposed to woman in politics, he knew the 
advantage of having the championship of the 
woman who passes her sentiments to her hus- 
band with his breakfast coffee. She does not 
care much about voting, but whenever she 
feels deeply her views are very likely to be 
reflected by some one who does vote. Wade 
wanted to stand well in her estimation, and 
he wanted to stand well in the estimation of 
John Trumbull. He saw the course events 
were taking some time before he had his 
conversation with Carroll, and he straight- 
way made arrangements to be the first at 
the goal. In other words, having learned 
how Mr. Trumbull felt about it before any 
definite plans were made, he hastened to 
suggest Mrs. Trumbull’s candidacy. 

“To be a trustee of the State University,”’ 
he told Trumbull, ‘tis an honor of which any 
woman may well be proud. There has been 
some incidental mention of your wife in that 
connection, but nothing definite as yet.” 

“I believe there has been some talk of it 
at the Woman’s Club,’’ admitted Trumbull, 
beaming with gratification. 

“An indorsement by the Woman’s Club 
would bean excellent thing,’’ returned Wade, 
“‘but it isn’t really necessary. Your wife is so 
widely and favorably known as a result of her chari- 
table work that she practically has the indorsement of 
the whole public. If I have your assurance that she 
will accept the nomination, I think that I can promise 
you positively that it will be given to her. At any 
rate, I shall be glad to interest myself actively in the 
matter, for I am one of her sincere admirers.”’ 

With years of training Carroll would not have been 
equal to this bit of diplomacy, and Wade had not 
deemed it necessary to tell him about it when explain- 
ing why the nomination would have to be made. There 
‘were other and better ways of inducing Carroll to take 
the right view of the matter. But Wade had made his 
point; he had earned the gratitude of a valuable man 
simply by making the best of an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion, and he followed this up by making a favorable 
impression upon the valuable man’s wife. It was a 
comparatively small matter; there were other nomina- 
tions in which both he and Carroll had a much deeper 
interest; but Wade had gained many advantages by 
giving attention to the minor details of a campaign. 
So far as outward bearing went, he was a gentleman. 
The exigencies of practical politics might lead him to 
do a great many ungentlemanly things, but he knew 
how to be deferential and courteous, and he exerted 
himself to the utmost to be ‘‘clever’’ to Mrs. Trumbull 
in the little intercourse he had with her during and af- 
ter the campaign. He made helpful suggestions, he 
exrted himself to be obliging, he was the first to con- 
gratulate her on her nomination and the first to send 
her definite news of her election, he adjourned a com- 
mittee meeting when he learned that she was waiting 
to see him, he arranged for an informal conference with 
other members of the Board of Trustees. 

‘I have heard such disagreeable things about him,”’ 
she told her husband, ‘‘that it is a delightful surprise 
to find him so much of a gentleman. He is totally un- 
like that uncouth Carroll.”’ 

But Mrs. Trumbull could be gracious without being 
weak. She showed her appreciation of courtesies ex- 
tended without being blind to the duties of her position. 
She had been elected to office to use her own judgment, 
and she would not accept any one’s assurance that ‘‘it’s 
all right.’”’ She wanted to know for herself the reason 
for this or that action; she had to be convinced, and 
she was not easy to convince. Those who had dealings 
with the board found her as coldly practical as a man, 
and she had the vantage of being able to give her whole 
time to her duties, while the men had other interests 
to claim the greater share of their attention. They did 
not think they were careless, but they were, for they 
did not seek to remedy the unbusinesslike conditions 
that they found to exist. Why should they? No one 
was complaining, and it was much easier to accept 
things as they were. 

To attempt any radical change would be a thankless 
task, calling for time and labor on the part of some in- 
dividual member of the board, and there was no feel- 
ing of individual responsibility. An impersonal board 
was responsible. An impersonal board can follow the 
methods of other impersonal boards when an indi- 
vidual would not dare to do so. And some members 
of this board had been slightly inoculated with the 
germ of politics. ; 

But Mrs. Trumbull cared nothing at all about poli- 
tics, and she did care about investigating everything 
that was to be investigated. The university trustee- 
ship was no minor consideration with her; it was all- 
important. She worried the men. 

“I would like to know more about the finances of the 
institution,’’ she announced one day. 
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‘*We have the treasurer’s report,’’ explained one of 
the other trustees. ‘ 

‘“The treasurer is a private banker,’’ she returned. 
‘‘He is supposed to have in his possession valuable ne- 
gotiable securities belonging to the university. Has he 
got them?”’ 

‘‘Why, of course.’’ 

‘I'd like to see them.’’ Some of the other trustees 
looked disgusted and weary. 

‘‘As near as I can make out,’’ Mrs. Trumbull went 
on, ‘the auditing of the treasurer’s reports has been no 
more than a formality for several years. We are in- 
formed that he has made certain investments, that he 
holds various securities, but what proof is there of it?’’ 

‘Interest and dividends have been paid promptly.”’ 

‘‘Well, I'd like to see something that represents the 
principal,’’ she asserted. 

‘I have no doubt,’’ said Trustee Atkinson sarcas- 





“Are you representing Mr. Hackley?”’ she asked 


tically, ‘‘that if Mrs. Trumbull will go to Mr. Hackley 
at his Chicago bank he will be pleased to give her all 
the evidence necessary to reassure her. But I am will- 
ing to rely on his business reputation, backed by his 
bond as treasurer.”’ 

Mrs. Trumbull looked to see whether she had the 
support of any other trustee, but one only was nodding 
gravely and thoughtfully, and even he did not speak. 

‘Very well,’’ she said at last. ‘‘I shall object to ac- 
cepting the treasurer’s report until this board knows of 
its own knowledge that the securities are where they 
are supposed to be, and I shall make public the reasons 
for my action.”’ 

There was a mild sensation when a rumor of what 
had happened at the university reached Chicago. Ac- 
tion on the treasurer’s report had been deferred for two 
weeks, and an effort was made to hush the matter up 
er but a hint was given to some of those in- 
terested. ade only laughed, but Carroll swore. Car- 
roll received his first information from Treasurer 
Hackley, and Treasurer Hackley was very excited. 

‘It will bust the bank,’’ he said. 

‘‘What!’ cried Carroll, ‘‘haven’t you got those 
securities?”’ 

‘‘Not all of them,’’ replied Hackley, ‘‘but I’ll have 
them within sixty days. I used them to secure a claim 
that was making trouble for me—just to tide over, you 
know. It’s been a pretty hard time for the small 
banks, and I had some losses, but I’m coming out all 
right now. Just keep her away for sixty days. You 
can do it.’’ 

‘‘Not for me!’”’ retorted Carroll. ‘You don’t catch 
me in any banking scandals. It’s risky enough for me 
in politics.”’ 

‘*You’re on my bond, Carroll,’’ suggested Hackley. 

‘I'd like to break your neck!’’ roared Carroll. 

“I gave you a little stock for your good offices in 
that and some other matters,’’ persisted Hackley. ‘‘If 
I go up now, you’re caught two ways—as a stockholder 
in the bank and as one of my bondsmen. You'd better 
see what you can do.’”’ 

Carroll said many harsh things, but he went to the 
bank with Hackley and investigated the situation. He 
didn’t know much about banking, but there seemed to 
be a fair chance for Hackley to pull through, and Car- 
roll promised to see what could bedone. A little delay, 
he told himself, might enable him to get rid of his in- 
terest in the bank, and possibly would give him a 
chance to get off the bond. But it would not do for 
him to appear in the matter personally. 

Carroll went to Wade first, for he fully appreciated 
the fact that Wade was the strategist and possessed the 
ingenious resourcefulness necessary in such a situation. 
He stated frankly that he wanted the proposed investi- 
gation postponed. Wade did not ask why; he could 
make a good guess, and it occurred to him that his time 
had come to speak out plainly. He knew inferentially 
that what was asked of him was not honest, but he 
could easily console what was left of his conscience with 
the thought that it might save the bank and the bank’s 
depositors. Besides, he was ready to sacrifice some- 
thing in playing for a big stake. 

‘‘There are three ways that it might be done, but 
none of them is sure,’’ he said. 

‘‘What are they?’’ asked Carroll. ‘‘I can think of 
only one.”’ 

Wade waited a moment, and then asked, ‘‘What do I 
get out of it, Carroll?’’ 

‘You know you can count on me for anything,”’ re- 
plied Carroll. 

“I know that I can count on you for anything that 
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you can’t dodge,’’ retorted Wade. ‘‘I haven't forgotten 
how you tried to turn me down in that Craig matter."’ 

‘Ancient history,’’ asserted Carroll. ‘‘What do you 
want?’’ 

“‘I want to be United States Senator,’’ said Wade de- 
liberately. ¢‘‘ You know that.”’ 

‘*I’ve seen some indications of it,’’ admitted Carroll 
‘‘A fellow who’s watching politics gets to know things 
without being told. But that’s for the next Legislature 
to settle.’ 

‘No, it isn’t,”’ returned Wade. ‘‘It’s for you and me 
to settle right now. I’ve got things pretty well framed 
up, Carroll—better than you know—and I think I can 
make it. But I want you to take off your coat and 
work for me; I want your men in the next Legislature 
to be iny men.”’ 

Carroll scowled and hesitated, for certain of his per- 
sonal plans were affected. 

‘‘I’m pretty friendly tothe man who wants 
to succeed himself,’’ he said finally. 

‘‘No,'you’re not,”’ retorted Wade decisively. 
‘*You’re pretty friendly to Ben Carroll, and 
you don’t want to commit yourself until you 
see where you can make the best deal. You 
think it’s a little early to tie yourself up, 
Carroll, but you’ve got to do it.” 

_ The two men looked at each other as if 
each would penetrate the inmost thoughts 
of the other. Perhaps they did. At any 
rate, the moment of silence seemed to clear 
the situation. 

‘Fix this thing up,’’ said Carroll, ‘‘ard I'll 
be with you. What are the three ways?”’ 

‘First, get a majority of the board on 

your side,’’ explained Wade. ‘‘Most of the 
members are satisfied and do not want to be 
bothered, but the easiest way to settie a 
disagreeable matter is to agree with Mrs. 
Trumbull. Still, if one of them suggested 
a specific date for an annual examination of 
the finances of the institution, it may not be 
difficult to compromise on that basis, and 
the date could be put far enough ahead to 
suit your purpose. Second, discourage Mrs. 
Trumbull. If she should drop the matter, 
no one else would press it. Third, get Hack- 
ley out of the way before any demand can be 
made on him. he third is a last resort, for 
it would create disagreeable comment, but it 
would be temporarily effective. The securi- 
ties and accounts are in his personal custody 
and not in the custody of the bank.’’ 

‘I don’t like that plan,’’ said Carroll, for 
he feared that, although there was no suspicion as 
yet, Hackley’s absence might create one. Besides, 
Hackley’s presence might be necessary to adjust 
matters at his bank. ‘‘How would you discourage 
Mrs. Trumbull?” 

‘‘She is more interested in her charities than in any- 
thing else,’’ said Wade. Then he added significantly, 
‘‘A county board member was complaining the other 
day of the number of waifs the Home for Women has 
been delivering to the county. The Home for Women 
has a children’s ward that is overcrowded, but the 
county has nothing to do with that. The doorstep of 
the Home for Women seems to be a favorite place for 
those who wish to desert babies. Why should the 
county take them? Mrs. Trumbull would do almost 
anything rather than have her pet institution and the 
babies suffer.’’ 

‘“That ought to bring her to time, if she understood 
it,’’ admitted Carroll, ‘‘and she could be made to un- 
derstand it through her husband. Higbie could see to 
that. And she can’t expect us to be clever to her if 
she makes trouble for us. [ut—well, I’d rather do it 
some other way.”’ 

“I’m advising nothing,’’ said Wade. ‘‘It’s an ugly 
situation for you, and I’m telling vou what can be done. 
The better way, of course, is to work it through the 
Board of Trustees, for I can help you personally in that 

lan.” 

As a result of the details Wade then gave various 
things happened. Carroll had an unsatisfactory talk 
with Trustee Atkinson. 

‘It’s foolishness, of course,’’ said Atkinson, ‘*but she 
has made such a rumpus about it that I don’t care to 
take the lead in any plan to postpone an investigation, 
but you can count on my vote.’’ 

Higbie, acting under Carroll’s instructions, had even 
less success with Trustee Jarvis, the man who had given 
Mrs. Trumbull slight encouragement by the grave and 
thoughtful way he had listened to her at the previous 
meeting of the board. 

‘*Mrs. Trumbull asked me,”’ said Jarvis, ‘‘if I would 
be satisfied with such methods in my own business, and 
I had to admit that I would not. In view of the cir- 
cumstances I have decided that I will vote for an im- 
mediate and thorough auditing by the full board. It 
is a good idea to make it an annual affair, but I shall be 
with Mrs. Trumbull in her present demand.’’ 

Higbie also went to see Mr. Trumbull, but the latter 
seemed to be only amused. 

“If you think my wife is acting under my advice,”’ 
he said, ‘‘you are mistaken. I have given her certain 
information in relation to business methods, when she 
has asked for it, but that is all. She is running this 
thing herself, and she’s a pretty smart woman. I may 
say that I admire her myself,’’ and Mr. Trumbull 
chuckled pleasantly. It was a good joke to him, but 
not to the others. 

‘‘Good Lord!’’ cried Carroll, ‘tis one woman better 
and stronger than three men? Doesn't our experience 
count for anything? Are we to be crowded off the po- 
litical earth by a bunch of petticoats that doesn’t know 
a ward meeting from a charity board? Well, it’s up to 
you, Wade.”’ 

So Wade went to see his country legislative friend, 
Azro Craig, who happened to be very close to Trustee 
Breen. But Craig had become suspicious. 

‘You’re all right, Jack,’’ he said, ‘‘but you got your 
fingers in too many pies. Why don’t you let folks look 
after their own business?”’ 

Wade made a feeble explanation to the effect that 
Mrs. Trumbull was unreasonable and that she would 
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have to be tamed in this instance or she would keep the 
university board in a turmoil all the time. 

“‘T ain’t never got so foolish as to go into the busi- 
ness of tamin’ women,”’ retorted Craig. 

Wade persisted. There was nothing at stake, he 
said, except a question of precedent and policy, and all 
that was necessary was to get some one like Breen to 
take the initiative. If Mrs. Trumbull won now, it 
never would be possible to hold her down to systematic 
procedure; she would follow an erratic fancy in every- 
thing and become a disturbing element. 

‘“‘When a lot of men are ag’in one woman,”’ said 
Craig, ‘‘I’m with the woman, an’ I’m ashamed o’ you 
for bein’ with the men. You ain’t honest, either. You 
got reasons you ain’t tellin’ for mixin’ up here, and I 
won’t have nothin’ to do with it.’’ 

It was a crestfallen trio that assembled in Chicago 
when Wade made his report. Carroll kept muttering: 
‘Three men against one woman, and the 
men are powerless! Three wise politicians 
turned down by a burch of skirts!’’ Then 
he insisted desperately that something had 
to be done immediately, for the next meet- 
ing of the trustees was to be held in Chi- 
cago, instead of at the university, within 
three days, and there was a chance that 
they they might go in a body to the bank. 
That was unlikely, but they would almost 
certainly make some arrangement for the 
examination of the securities. 

‘‘Tell Hackley to pack his grip,’’ said 
Wade, taking command, as he usually did 
at a critical moment; ‘‘get immediate ac- 
tion on your waif proposition, and I will 
see Mrs. Trumbull. It’s a risk, but I may 
be able to do something.’’ 

Wade had so successfully concealed his 
own machinations that he was still on the 
most friendly terms with Mrs. Trumbull, 
and he went to her ostensibly as a friend. 

“I may seem presumptuous, Mrs. Trum- 
buli,’’ he told her, ‘‘but I can’t help giving 
you a word of warning. Frankly, there is 
a feeling that you are making a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble. In your main con- 
tention you are quite right, but you must 
have seen that even the trustees were dis- 
turbed by your aggressiveness. ”’ 

“It don’t want to be unreasonable,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘but why should there be any ob- 
jection to a proper auditing of accounts?”’ 

‘*There is none,’’ he explained. ‘‘I have been at some 
pains to investigate the matter, and I think I under- 
stand it. By a little conciliation you can get just what 
you wish without stirring up a spirit of antagonism. 
Men don’t like to be forced, especially rs one of less 
practical experience than themselves. These are not 
my sentiments, Mrs. Trumbull; I am merely explain- 
ing the situation. Now, if you will drop this matter 
temporarily, there will be no objection to an arrange- 
ment for a thorough annual auditing a little later. All 
can join in such a movement a little more gracefully 
then. I admit that your position is impregnable, and 
you can easily force action at the next meeting, for the 
public might misinterpret a refusal, but you will surely 
create a bitterness that will be hurtful. The trustees 
won’t like it, and Mr. Hackley’s many friends will be- 
lieve you are deliberately assailing his integrity. You 
will find them retaliating in unexpected ways.”’ 

‘I don’t want to be unreasonable,’’ Mrs. Trumbull 
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fewest RY TO HAVE A CHANCE? : 


indications of a jaded appetite for fiction, the 

result of overproduction and the American habit 

of change. ike the bicycle and golf, fiction 
may have its period of depression, and then look out 
for poetry to come to the front again. The old cham- 
pions are either dead or stiff in the joints, but a host 
of new players will soon develop. Imagine the nov- 
elty of lists of the ‘‘best-selling poetry of the month,”’ 
of pictures showing the spacious country homes of 
poets, with real poets in real automobiles at the front 
door! We may soon read that ‘‘Byronicus, the pop- 
ular poet, has just returned on his yacht from a 
year’s sojourn in the East, and will immediately get 
to work on his new poem, the scene of which will 
be laid in Tibet.”’ How swiftly the pale-faced poets 
would creep down from their attics, and get out into 
the sun with such possibilities before them! Out be- 
yond the Mississippi River keen-eyed miners, loggers, 
and ranchmen would very soon turn their attention to 
verse because ‘‘it pans out well.”’ 

This golden dream has so far hardly a leg to stand 
on—if dreams do touch the earth with feet. One faint 
indication, perhaps, of a reviving interest in verse is 
a recent page advertisement of a huge anthology of 

try which shows small busts of Shakespeare and 
ilton on either side, with a large portrait of Bliss 
Carman in the centre. At any rate, in the new poetic 
era, Shakespeare and Milton are to be kept in the back- 
ground. 

Another hopeful sign is that Mr. Chesterton (from 
whom most of the current critics take their texts) has 
been vigorously recommending poetry as a cure for dis- 
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said again, ‘‘and I don’t see why this matter should 
make such a stir. But, if the dignity of my masculine 
friends on the board demands it, I will let the matter 
go over temporarily, provided Mr. Hackley gives a new 
and suitable bond immediately.’’ 

A smile of satisfaction faded quickly from Wade’s 
face at the conclusion of this statement, and he hastily 
asked what was the matter with the bond. 

“It isn’t large enough,’’ replied Mrs. Trumbull. 
“The amount was fixed when the funds and securities 
in his custody were far less than they are now. And 
it isn’t good enough, either. No bank or trust com- 
pany would accept it for half the amount, for it would 
be a difficult matter to collect on it. The only surety 
who really has anything is Carroll, and he’s too tricky 
to be safe. Oh, I know about that bond; I asked my 
husband a few questions, and then I had it looked up.”’ 

“T don’t think there will be ary trouble about the 


“We deliver that foundling to you as the representative of the county” 


bond,”’ said Wade. ‘‘You might suggest it at the next 
megting of the trustees, and no doubt it will be easily 
arranged, if the other matter is dropped.”’ 

Mrs. Trumbull turned suddenly on Wade. 

‘‘Are you representing Mr. Hackley?’’ she asked. 

“Not at all,” he answered. ‘‘I merely thought that 
my practical experience in public matters might be of 
some value to you.”’ 

“It is,’’sshe said, ‘‘and I am grateful to you for your 
advice, although I don’t understand the reason for 
some of it. But this thing is sure: Mr. Hackley will 
have to furnish a new and larger bond at the next meet- 
ing of the trustees, or I shall stick to my original de- 
mand. I shall see that he is notified of my intention 
in time to have the bond ready. I don’t like some 
things about this at all, Mr. Wade.”’ 

‘I don’t blame you,’’ replied Wade promptly. ‘‘It 
is making a big thing out of a trifle in which you are 
technically right but diplomatically wrong.”’ 





Wade knew enough to say no more than that. It 
would do no good, and he had no wish to lose Mrs, 
Trumbull’s friendship. But he told Carroll and Hig- 
bie that three experienced politicians were dangerously 
near to defeat by one comparatively inexperienced 
woman. 

“T’d rather tackle six men than one woman,’’ he 
said. 

‘‘Make it twenty men,”’ growled Carroll. ‘‘Why, just 
look at it. On that board there are six men and three 
women. One of the women takes the bit in her teeth, 
and the six men can’t hold her. There are three more 
men right here, and they can’t hold her. Enough in- 
fluences have been at work to swing a Legislature, and 
she’s dragging the whole bunch like so much tissue 
paper. Noone wants to do what she says, but every 
one is going to do it—except the other women, perhaps. 
We ought to have got after the other women, Wade. 
We tried all the men that we dared.”’ 

‘*Well, it’s too late now,’’ returned Wade. 
‘‘How about the waifs?’’ 

‘“That’s fixed,’’ replied Carroll. ‘She’ll 
have enough to worry her pretty soon so 
that she may be willing to forget about 
Hackley.”’ 

In truth, Mrs. Trumbull did have her 
hands full the next day. Before she had 
finished breakfast she had a telephone call 
from the Home for Women, and was in- 
formed that the county had refused to 
accept a waif that had been left on the 
doorstep the preceding evening. 

‘‘What do you suppose is the reason of 
that?’’ she asked her husband. 

‘It looks to me like a bit of practical 
politics,’’ he replied. ‘‘I believe you've 
been rather unaccommodating, haven’t 

ou?”’ 

‘‘Are they mean enough to retaliate on 
the babies?’’ she cried. 

“They may take the view that they are 
letting the fate of the babies rest on you,”’ 
he suggested. 

‘‘Oh, they are!’ she cried with flashing 


eyes. ‘‘Well, it’s a despicable, mean, cow- 
_ ardly thing to do, and I won’t stand it for 
a minute!”’ 


“‘Don’t,’’ he advised, laughing; for her 
aggressive resourcefulness was a source of 
both amusement and pride to him. His 
best advice was always at her service, but 
he insisted upon taking a facetious view of most of 
her problems. ‘‘Go after them!’’ he added. ‘My! 
but I’d hate to be the President of the County Board 
to-day!’’ 

Mrs. Trumbull went straight to the Home for 
Women, where she learned that the police, to whom 
it was customary to deliver waifs thus left, had refused 
to take this one. Then, accompanied by various other 
members of the board, she went to the police station, 
where she was informed that the police had no place 
for them and the county would no longer take them. 
The police were thereupon absolved from all blame. 
They were willing to send for them whenever the 
county would take them. 

There were many indignant women at the ‘con- 
ference that followed, but none was more indignant 
than Mrs. Trumbull, the chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Home for Women, for she felt a sense 
of personal responsibility. (Continued on page 26.) 
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ordered minds. If all poets are mad, this is a case of 
like cures like. Mr. Chesterton believes that poetry is 
the only antidote for the stress of commercialism; that 
no man can be truly great and well-balanced in prac- 
tical affairs without developing his poetic side. There 
must be a great deal of truth in this. The conception 
of a railroad across a continent, a tunnel through the 
Alps, a steel trust or a bank of banks is essentially a 
work of the imagination. No poet’s dream was ever 
more topsy-turvy than the building of skyscrapers from 
the top downward. The engineer who first thought of 
that was a poet. The invalid engineer Roebling who 
first saw the Brooklyn Bridge after its completion and 
exclaimed ‘‘It is just as I imagined it would look!”’ 
and the blind Herreshoff with his boats are of the stuff 
of poets. Andrew Carnegie once said, ‘‘All my life I 
have been a dreamer of dreams, a builder of air castles,’’ 
and he added slyly, ‘‘I have seen more of them realized 
in stone and steel than most people.’’ It was the poet 
in Andrew who made him buy the old castle at Dun- 
fermline and its grounds (out of which he had been 
chased as a boy) and present it to the town fora public 
park. Whocan tell what a good course of poetry in 
youth might have accomplished for Mr. Schwab or Mr. 
Sage! It takes imagination to spend money discreetly 
or to spend it at all. ° 

The trouble with poetry in the past decade is that it has 
not been poetry. The audience is not at fault. So long 
as young men dream dreams and old men see visions, 
there will be an appreciation of real poetic feeling. The 
end of it is the end of all progress. But the strong im- 
aginative minds have been diverted into other channels. 
To sail under the sea or through the air, to talk through 
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By Robert Bridges 


space, to see through flesh and bone, to make light out 
of darkness, to harness Niagaras, to make wax speak 
and pictures move—these have been the deeds of the 
poets of our generation. The things that were dreamed 
of in the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ have become realities—and 
yet they say this is a prosaic age! It is seething with 
romance; young men talk the impossible on street cor- 
ners and across little tables—and then make it come 
true. The spirit of achievement is the spirit of imag- 
ination and hope. ‘These men delight to live, delight 
to plan, and dream, and hammer out results. Nothing 
staggers them—and failure or success is greeted with 
a smiling face. 

While this is the prevailing spirit in America, what 
have the poets been giving it? They have been feed- 
ing it the shadow and not the substance of poetry; to 
men who know that great things can be done, they have 
sung songs of little failures; to those who do things by 
looking for the best in other men, they have prattled of 
universal depravity; to the builders of huge industries 
they have whined about the increasing poverty of man. 
If the poets are not read it is because they are poor- 
spirited and weak, pessimistic and flabby of thought. 
In a world that is gay and hopeful, they have hung 
their harps on the willows and moaned over them. 

There has never been any difficulty in selling the 
verses of Riley and Field to the great West ;—though 
they are not great poets, they are never doleful ones. 
When a poet comes who shall give voice to the signifi- 
cant, moving, uplifting spirit of this energetic and 
noisy, but in all things romantic, age, he will have all 
the hearers he wants, and a great many that he will be 
glad to get rid of. 
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A MUTUAL MISTAKE 


ITTLE WILLIE told his mother that a lion was on 

the front porch, but when an investigation was 
made, it was found to be the Newfoundland dog which 
had been newly sheared. 

‘‘Now, Willie,’’ said his mother, ‘‘you have told a 
very naughty story, and you must go up to your room 
and pray for forgiveness and remain there until the 
Lord does forgive you.” 

Willie promptly obeyed, but he was gone only a few 
minutes before he came tripping back. 

‘Did the Lord forgive you?’’ asked his mother. 

“Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘and He said He didn’t blame 
me much either, ’cause when He first saw it He sorter 
thought it was a lion himself.’’ 


A SOURCE OF BEAUTY 


Mabel: ‘‘Where does Madge get her good looks 
from, her father or her mother?’’ 
Edythe: ‘‘From her father. He keeps a drug store.”’ 


ADE ON COINS 


A FRIEND of George Ade, of ‘‘Fables in Slang’’ 
fame, tells of an amusing reply once made by Mr. 
Ade when he was conducting an ‘‘Answers to Corre- 
spondents’’ column of a country newspaper in Iowa. 

It appears that some subscriber had written to Mr. 
Ade inquiring with reference to the value of a certain 
coin. Mr. Ade’s answer was as follows: 

‘‘The editor of this column has no knowledge of the 
value of coins.”’ 


MODERN SHORT STORIES 
By TOM MASSON 


OUR OLD FRIEND THE SEA STORY 


E were deep in muck, gloom, and fog somewhere 

off Gloucester, with the sea below murking from 
inky green to absinthe, and our trim little craft was 
bucking down to it, digging her way down into the 
seas, and anon pointing skyward. e had of course 
the hatches battened down, all the staysails and topsails 
clewed up, a new coat of tar on the rigging, the be- 
layin’ pins set and all the lights out; for, spite of being 
in track of the liners, we couldn't afford to give away 
the Company’s business in the offing. 

Sandy McRamsgate was at the hellum, and as the 
seas broke over him picturesquely he squinted at me 
from his weather eye. 

“I’m thinking,’’ said Sandy, ‘‘that I smell the sand 
dunes to looward.”’ 

We hove the lead and sounded for eight fathoms, and 
then the lookout, who was sitting in an easy-chair on 
the end of the jibboom, sung out there was a vessel on 
the port bow, bearing three points down and laboring 
much. 

‘Ken you her odor?’ asked Sandy, while I waited in 





“How's you gettin’ on wid youah ’rithmetic, Lou?” 
“J done learned to add up de oughts, but de figgers bodder me.” 





breathless suspense, knowing that no fish had come into 
port for over two weeks, and realizing that if we were 
the first one in it meant a fortune to the Company and 
glory enough for all. While, if we were beat, some one 
else would have smuggins of coin slithered up in their 
teapots afore the weather broke again. 

‘It’s Raftery’s smell,’’ says the lookout; and then 
we knew the worst, for the Matzlda Pratt Smith of 
Gloucester was our sooperior in more ways than one, 
and Raftery was mean enough for anything. 

‘‘What’s adooin’, Sandy?’’ I says; but Sandy made 
no reply for some time, for he was ever a man of few 
words. 

Then I saw a look of determination come into his 
face, and I knew that Raftery would never beat us in. 

‘‘Here, mon,”’ said Sandy, ‘‘take your trick at the 
wheel, while I go ashore for a tug.”’ 

I gazed at him in amazement. But his face was ever 
imperturbable. ‘‘A tug,’’ I shouted, sweeping away 
the fog atween us so that he could hear. 

‘*Man alive, but you can’t swim in such a seaway. 
Think of the ground swells that’s on and the slithering 
gale blowin’.”’ 

But Sandy only smiled. ‘‘The Company ne’er would 
forgee me,”’ he said, ‘‘and there be no help for it, but 
I must go ashore and get a tug, and then, mon, we'll 
be towed into port under Raftery’s nose.’’ 

And before I had the keen sense to stop him, he was 





The lookout was sitting in an easy-chair on the end of the jibboom 


overboard, oilskins and souwester, breasting the heavy 
seas—off toward Gloucester where the Company’s clerks 
sat before warm fires. 

And so I took the helm an’ waited with Raftery loom- 
ing up two points to looward, and me keeping her up 
in the eye of the gale laboring and pounding as she 
was. 

The night wore on apace, and the hail came down, 
with icebergs forming all around us. I thought of the 
stiff cargo of fish beneath my feet, and if I ever prayed, 
I done so that night, with the scent of the sand dunes 
mingling with Raftery’s. 

Toward morning the sky broke somewhat, and, 
thinks I, Sandy must have missed his footing and failed 
somehow to make his way into the harbor. And I 
thought of the trim wife and childer waiting for him 
in the little low cottage just beyond the meetin’- 
house. 

And then I looked up and saw a light bobbing 
through the mist, and it was but a moment more afore 
the tug was alongside, with Sandy throwing us the 
hawser. Then he jumped aboard, and as we steamed 
down close by Raftery, emotionless as my temperament 
is and stiff as my arms were, what with holdin’ the 
wheel fourteen hours, I clasped Sandy to my breast. 

‘‘You were a long time a-sea, Sandy,’’ I said, with 
the hot tears a-freezin’ in my eyes. 

‘‘Aweel,’’ said Sandy, ‘‘you ken, mon, I had to stop 
several times to light me poipe.”’ 

And that’s how the Company’s honor was saved off 
Gloucester on that dark night in February. 


AND WOMAN 
By W. D. NESBIT 


_ tells his fishing tales; and he 
Is prone to let his fancies stray, 
Until he almost makes us see 

The mammoth ones that got away. 


MAN 


And woman, reminiscent, too, 
Will often shake her pretty head, 
And tell of how they came to woo— 
The countless men she did not wed. 


A TERRIBLE REVENGE 


O=* was boasting that he could make the 
rocks sing to his music. 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ retorted AZolus, ‘‘but I’ll bet you can’t 
make the furnace draw!’’ 

Smarting under the insult, the god of music in- 
vented the cornet-player by way of retaliation. 


MORE HASTE 


Briggs: “1 see that while young Fiddleback was 
eloping with Miss Redbud her father overtook them.”’ 

Griggs: ‘‘Didn’t he use his automobile?’ 

Briggs: “Oh, yes. But the old man could walk 


faster.’’ 


THE MOON ROUTE 


EPRESENTATIVE John Sharp Williams, leader 

of the minority in the House, tells of a civil ser- 
vice examination in a Southern town for the purpose 
of selecting a mail courier. 

Among the applicants was a rather confident young 
darky of considerable education. At first his progress 
was excellent, but the candidate was nonplused when 
the question was put to him: 

‘*State the distance from the earth to the moon.”’ 

‘‘You’ll please excuse me, gentlemen,’’ remarked 
the negro, as he put on his hat and made for the door, 
‘I don’t want the job if you’re goin’ to put me on 
that route!’’ 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 


Patient: ‘‘You say there will be considerable cutting 
to this operation?”’ 

Doctor : ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Patient: ‘‘Well, you’d better draw up a set of plans 
and furnish me with an estimate.”’ 


A SURE THING 


CROWD standing around one of the bookmakers 

at Overland Park, Denver, one day during the 
races, was given an opportunity to have a little joke 
on that self-important person, who was interrupted in 
his talk to the men by a well-dressed man who forced 
his way to him and said something excitedly. 

The bookmaker beat on the railing before him and 
called for attention. ‘‘Gentlemen!’’ he shouted, “I 
have been asked to say that a pocketbook containing 
$500 has been lost by or stolen from a gentleman here 
who says he will give a reward of $50 for it.”’ 

“*$75!’’ yelled some wag on the outskirts of the 
crowd. 

‘*$90!’’ came from some one else instantly. 

“*8ro0!"’ ‘‘$r25!’’ ‘‘$r150!”"’ 

In a moment the enthusiastic bids for the lost purse 
caused its owner to retreat to the grandstand and the 
bookmaker to say things which were drowned in the 
laughter of his audience. 


SUBTLE ATTRACTION 


BE aperenies 7 me, leddy,’’ said the masked man as he 
stepped from the shadows of the alley. ‘‘I had 
intended robbing you, but something inside of me tells 
me tospare you. I fear it is my hitherto unused con- 
science, but, on the other hand, you possess a peculiarly 
sympathetic influence over me. In consideration of my 
not molesting you, would you kindly tell me who you 
are?’’ 

‘‘Oh, thank you, sir,’’ answered the maiden. ‘I am 
Imogene Stokwotter. My father is head of the baled- 


hay trust, my uncle is head of the pickle trust, my 
brother Henry is head of the egg trust, and all my rel- 
atives are ruling officers in different combinations. I 
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escape me.”’ He pointed to the windows. 
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am sure they will reward you handsomely for 
your chivalry toward me.”’ 

‘‘Reward? Madam, you offend me. I am 
only a beginner. I am but a mere footpad, 
but I realize that there is honor among our 
fraternity, and it is a genuine pleasure to me 
to favor you with a rebate.” 


A ROMANCE OF JERSEY 


was evening in Newark Bay. The sails of 
the good schooner Afice and Mary, loaded 
with moth balls for Paterson, hung idly in the 
dying breeze. 

Bernice and Alfred, on their honeymoon, 
sat in the lee scuppers and looked fondly into 
each other’s eyes. In the dusky distance, the 
massive minarets and tall towers of the 
Standard Oil Company tank No. 11 were 
dimly outlined. While beyond, the historic 
meadows of Hoboken stretched in the calm 
peace of the sum- 
mer evening. 

All was quiet save 
the occasional rus- 
tle of some friendly 
mosquito as he 
flapped his wings 
anon and anon. 

Three days be- 
fore, at high noon, 
when the trolley 
cars ran _ oftener, 
Bernice and Alfred 
had been married in 
one of South New- 
ark’s most fashion- 
able churches. In- 
deed, so exclusive 
was the wedding 
that there was not 
a male guest pres- 
ent who failed to 
wear a dress suit. 
And now the happy 
pair were in the full 
flux of that bliss 
that comes only 
once in a lifetime. 

“Alfred,” said 
Bernice coyly, 
‘“‘what will we do 
when we get to 
Paterson?’ 

Alfred paused for 
a while in silence. 
His bliss was so 
great that he had 


even forgotten 
where they. were 
going. 


“Anything you REweene 
say,’ he replied 
dreamily. ‘It mat- 
ters not, darling.’’ 
Bernice turned 
and looked at her 
husband in gentle 
ecstasy. ‘‘Do you really mean it?’’ she 
cried; ‘‘can we do anything I say?” 
“Certainly, darling,” he replied. ‘‘What do 
you wish? Tell me, and it shall be granted.’” 
She nestled in his arms with a satisfied sigh. 
‘‘Then,”’ she said, ‘‘don’t let’s stay there. 
I’m timid, dear, so faraway. Let's go right 
back to Newark, for, after all, there is no 
place like home.”’ 


WAR NEWS 


Mr. Smythe: ‘‘My dear, did you know that 
the war was over?”’ 

Mrs. Smythe (all excitement): ‘No, indeed. 
Don’t stop to read it. ry tell me all about 
it in your own words. Did the Japs whip the 
horrid Russians, and what are the terms of 
the treaty of peace? Does Japan get Korea 
or does Manchuria get Russia? And where 
does China come in? Why don’t you answer 
me? You know how much interest I have 
taken in the war.” 

Mr. Smythe: ‘‘1 can't answer all your ques- 
tions, my dear. All I know is that the war is 
over—in Manchuria, Korea, and a few other 
places.”’ 

Mrs. Smythe: ‘*You mean thing.” 


NOT ALWAYS 
bt ended you think that perfumes have a 
great deal to do with making one feel 
romantic?”’ 
“Oh! I don’t know. When I proposed to 
my wife we were sailing in a naphtha launch.” 


A DESPERATE EXPEDIENT 
Be are my prisoner!’’ It was a beauti- 
ful summer’s day in the suburbs. The 
soft breeze stirred musically the leaves of the 
tall trees. The well-kept lawns spread out 
before the view like huge green rugs. The 
sun's rays glistened in between the shadows. 
All outside was calm and peaceful. But in 
the rear of a trim house a desperate and de- 
termined man faced a defenceless woman. 
“It is of no use,”’ he muttered, ‘‘you can not 
“As 


JIMMY JOY’S NEW BUBBLE : 


(THERE was a boy named Jimmie Joy, 
Who had a nice new bubble; 
It ran away one summer day, 
And caused no end of trouble. 





ILLUSTRATED DRAMATIC CRITICISM 


“The leading lady played Fuliet with remarkable 
Sorce, but was very poorly supported” 


ou see,’”’ he continued, ‘I have just had them 

arred.’’ He indicated the rear door. ‘‘That 
door,” he said calmly, ‘“‘is double locked and 
the key is in my pocket. Woman, I’ve got you 
just where I want you.’’ The woman wrung 

er hands fiercely as she heard the whistle of 
an approaching train. ‘‘You villain!’? she 
cried. But the man only smiled. ‘Villain 
or no villain,’ he replied, ‘tyou’ll stay until 
Monday morning anyway. I’ve got friends 
coming out to spend Sunday with me, and I 
didn’t bring you all the way from that ser- 
vant’s agency for nothing.” 


IDLE THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE 
THINKER 


pores? is the father of economy, and 
economy is the mother of wealth, but 
wealth soon forgets its grandfather. 

In the eyes of the world the fellow who 
fails is nobody and 
the one who suc- 
ceeds has a pull. 

Hardship is a 
rough nurse, but 
she raises sturdy 
children. 

Contentment is 
the bird we see but 
never can trap. 

A single man an- 
ticipates, a married 
man reflects. 

Too many people 
take respiration for 
inspiration. 

A man’s honor and 
a woman’s love are 
always above par on 
the stock exchange 
of life. 

Don’t expect too 


be disappointed. 

Some cent people 
try to live like a 
double eagle. 

When a woman 
says she wouldn’t 
marry the best man 
alive she speaks the 
truth—she couldn’t 
get him. 

“To-morrow” is 
the reef that has 
cost the life of 
many a_ business 
man. 

If every woman’s 
face was her for- 
tune there would be 
a run on the veil 
market. 

Wild oats are not 
sown in straight 
furrows. 

The great craze 
our American girls have over automobiles 
only goes to show another example of man 
being displaced = machinery. ai 

Justice might take your part, but injustice 
takes your all. 

Too many irons in the fire eat up much ex- 
pensive coal. 

A good many self-made men look as if they 
ought to have had some help. 

The most remarkable thing about a trust is 
that it does not trust. 

Don’t take a polite acknowledgment for an 
encore. 

The man who jumps at conclusions usually 
falls with them. 

Curiosity ofttimes hides behind the mask 
of solicitude. 

Everything comes to him who waits, ex- 
cept the waiter. 

When you are arguing with a fool just re- 
member the foo] is doing the same thing. 


PROVING HIS RIGHTS 


A PROVISION in the will of Stephen Girard, 
founder of the college in Philadelphia that 
bears his name, stipulated that no clergymen 
should be ailowed to enter that institution. 

‘One day,’’ says Senator Penrose, ‘‘the 
late State Senator Sessions of New York was 
about to enter the building when he was 
stopped by the watchman at the entrance. 

‘‘Now, as Mr. Sessions was an extremely 
clerical-looking man, always wearing an im- 
maculate white tie, his appearance was such 
as to impress the watchman with the idea 
that the visitor came within the proscribed 
class. So he said to Senator Sessions: ‘You 
can’t enter this building, sir.’ 

“The hell I can’t!’ exclaimed the New 
York statesman, kicking open the door with 
his foot. 

““*Oh, beg pardon, sir,’’ replied the watch- 
man, ‘Step right in, sir!’”’ 


WEATHER PERMITTING 


Bookkeeper : ‘My grandmother is dead, sir.” 
Head of Firm: **‘Um! When is the funeral?” 
“It’s called at 3.30.” 


By Dorothy Ficken 


“I’ve not the art to run this cart,”’ 
Said Jim, “the way I ought to, 
For well I know it is not so 
An auto ought to auto.”’ 














‘‘For 36 Years a Standard Piano’’ 








much and you won’t, 





A Wing Style, 45 Other Styles to Select from 


WingPianos 


SOLD DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 





—AND IN NO OTHER WAY 


WHEN you buy a WING PIANO, you buy at 

wholesale. You pay the actual cost of 
making it with only our wholesale profit added. 
When you buy a piano as many people do—at 
retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent 
and other expenses; you pay his profit and 
you pay the commission or salary of the 
agents or salesmen he employs. 

The retail profit on a piano is never less 
than $75; often it is as much as $200. This 
is what you save by buying a WING PIANO 
direct from the factory. Isn’t it worth saving? 

Our plan of selling is not an experiment but 
a great success. In 36 years, over 38,000 
Wing Pianos have been manufactured and 
sold. They are recommended by seven Gov- 
ernors of States; by musical colleges and 
schools; by prominent orchestra leaders; mu- 
sic teachers and musicians, 

Every WING PIANO is guaranteed for 12 
years against any defect in tone, action, work- 
manship or material. 


Sent on Trial 


WE PAY FREIGHT 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


We will place a WING PIANO in any 
home in the United States on trial 
without asking for any advance payment 
or deposit. We pay the freight and 
other charges in advance. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ 
trial in your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense. You pay us 
nothing and are under no more obliga- 
tions to keep the piano than if you were 
examining at our factory. There is 
absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Small, Easy, Monthly Payments 























Special Features 


Some of the special features which make 
the WING PIANO better than others are as 
follows : 

“Built up’? wrest plank construction; ‘‘dove- 
tail” top and bottom frame construction; 
overstrung concert grand scale with extra 
long strings and largest sounding board area, 
giving great volume and power of tone; double 
lever grand repeating action; patent “‘cap- 
stan” regulating device; ‘‘non-twisting’’ ham- 
mer shanks; noiseless ‘‘direct-motion”’ pedal 
action; metal key bed support; extra heavy 
metal plate; metal depression bar; sound 
board of Canadian spruce selected for vibrat- 
ing qualities: cases of quarter sawed lumber 
throughout, double veneered with choicest 
Circassian walnut, figured mahogany and 
quartered oak; full length duet music desk; 
patent practice elavier. 


Instrumental Attachment 


imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, 
itar, harp, zither and banjo. Music written 
or these instruments, with and without ac- 
companiment, can be played just as perfectl 
by a single player on the piano as though 
rendered by an orchestra, The original in- 
strumental attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be’had in any other piano. 


e 
Wing Organs 
are made with the same care and sold in the 


same way as WING PIANOS. Separate organ 
catalogue sent on request. 


A Book You Need-Free 


If you intend to buy a piano, you need the 
‘*Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos,’’ which we publish and will send free 
if you write for it. It tells everything that 
anyone can possibly want to know about 
pianos. If read carefully, it will make you a 
judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish. 
It is the only book of ite kind ever published. 
You can have it free if you send us your name 
and address. 


WING & SON 
346-348 West 13th Street, New York 
36th Year—Established 1868 

















For 1¢ 


“ZI spent one cent for a postal card and 
saved $16 by buying a Kalamazoo Range.” 
Will you spend one cent to investigate our 
special factory offer on 


Kalamazoo} 


Stoves 


and 


Ranges 


We ship direct to you 
from our own factory, 
freight prepaid, on 







and save 
you from 
25 % 10.40% 
inthe pur- 
chase price. You 
can’t find a better 
at any price; if not 
perfectly satisfac- 
tory return it at 
ourexpense, We can do this better because we are 
the only stove manufacturers in the world who 
are selling their entire product direct from the 
factory to the user. We save you all jobbers’, 
dealers’ and middlemen’s profits—therefore, do 
not be influenced by dealers’ prejudice; investi- 
gate for yourself. We havea most extraordinary 
bargain price on our Oak Stove—the price will 
surely astonish you—don’t buy until you learn 
all about the Kalamazoo Oak. 

SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOGUE 
and compare our ee and quality with those 
of local dealers, That will tell the story. The 
catalogue is the most complete ever issued by 
any manufacturer selling direct to the user. 
Describes our full line, including, 

KALAMAZOO STEEL RANGES, 
KALAMAZOO STEEL COOK STOVES. 
KALAMAZOO OAK HEATERS at special fac- 
tory prices. 
A HIGH GRADE LINE OF CAST COOK STOVES 
for wood or wood and coal. 
A NEW CAST RANGE for hard coal exclusively, 
made especially for the eastern and city trade—a 
great money saver. 
A NEW SELF FEEDING BASE BURNER— 
handsomely nickeled—the + haa of any high 
rade parlor stove in the world—a great bargain. 
ALAMNAZOO HOT BLAST STOVE for soft coal. 
A NEW CAST COTTAGE HEATING STOVE for 
wood, ETC., ETC. 
Don’t fail to acquaint yourself with the many 
‘ood qualities and superior advantages of our 
rand Range. Made exclusively for hard coal 
or wood—it’s the kind the New England, New 
York and Penn. housewives use— 
the price will surprise you be- 
cause of its reasonableness. 
All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges 
are equipped with our Patent Oven Ther- 
great fuel kes baking 
Highest grade patent blue P od 
ished steel plates used in all Kal- 
amazoo Steel Ranges at no additional cost. All 
Kalamazoos blacked and polished ready for use. 
Anyone can set them ob 
PLEASE REMEMBER we are real manufac- 
turers—not simply dealers; we guarantee our 
roduct under a $20,000 bank bond; we pay all 
Freight charges; if you are not perfectly satis- 
fied we don’t want you to keep the purchase; we 
give you a 360 day approval test. The Kalama- 
z00 is not excelled by any stove or range in the 
world, and we certainly do save you money. 
Send for free catalogue No. 176; read our offer; 
compare our prices and then let us ship youa 
Kalamazoo. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We refer to any bank in Kalamazoo, any Commercial 
Agency, or to the Editors of this Publication. 
















































and roasting easy. 

































Tyden Lock 


are guaranteed never to 
spread at top or bottom 
(locks INSIDE the pedes- \ 
tal—to lock at top ONLY is useless). 26,000 
sold by us in last three and one half 
years—all giving satisfaction. 


Our “Book of Designs’’ 


showing the very latest patterns of ped- 
estal dining tables sent free on request. 
Hastings Tables are sold by leading fur- 
niture dealers. 


HASTINGS TABLE CO. 
Dept. D Hastings, Michigan. 














Water Service J. 








Use this system in your home, installing sanitary 
plumbing where city water is unavailable. 2,500 
plants in satisfactory operation. Enjoy the same 
convenience as the best homes. Simple, durable and 
successful. Write for large illustrated Catalogue C 
and complete explanation. 
CLARENCE A. BURTON 

Third and Delaware Kansas City, Mo. 











Send 15 cents for 8 months’ trial subseription to 
The Book-Keeper and 

Business Man’s Magazine 

A handsome 240 page magazine for Book-keepers, 
Cashiers and Business Men. It teaches Book-keep- 
ing, Shorthand, Penmanship, Law, Advertis- 
ing, Short Cuts, Corporation Accounting, 
, Business Pointers, Amusing Arith- 
ightning Calculations, Cost Systems, 
Jans, Credits and Collections, etc., 















Selling 
» etc. $1.00 a year. The Book-Keeper Publish 
E. H. Beach, Editor. ing Ce.. Ltd., 36 Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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AND THE JAPANESE 
KEPT THE PASS 


(Continued from page 10) 


An occasional Russian dropping showed 
that these two companies were under fire. 
Therefore naturally the thing for them 
to do seemed to be to take advantage 
of a diagonal gully which cut the slope. 
This they did finally, still in a mass, still 
plodding nonchalantly-on, still being brave— 
and stupid. An intelligent force under the 
same conditions would have scrambled up 
the hill in half the time as units, which 
would have instantly and automatically come 
together under the cover of the other side 
of the crest. But the Russian must be kept 
in the flock. Elasticity he has not. He 
thinks for himself no more than the horses 
that draw the guns. Yes, the difference be- 
tween Nippon Denji and Ivan Ivanovitch 
is that of more than height and weight; it 
spans the difference between the Middle 
Ages and common intelligence. 

The, ridge which the Russians occupied 
was high, running out into the valley, with 
a precipitous descent like a promontory into 
a sound. On the other side the valley wi- 
dened into a small plain, and here the road 
was occupied—with the procession of defeat. 
The habit of the Russian makes him take 
to the highway and to level places. Such 
is his plainsman’s instinct that he will tramp 
under fire over even ground rather than ad- 
vance under cover over the rough. When 
fire rakes the even ground, for a while he 
will march back—bravely and slowly back— 
rather than try the other way. 

On this little plain we saw the Russians 
doing the kind of thing which is impressive 
at the Russian grand maneuvres. The ra- 
vine at the other side of the ridge was the 
natural funnel of retreat for all the scat- 
tered and beaten cohorts on the north (right) 
of the valley. Into this, galloping hospital 
wagons coming by the valley road from 
Toman disappeared. Out of it came in close 
order a battalion formed from the beaten 
ranks. Stretched across a cornfield on the 
left of the road, in the broad part of the 
valley, was a battery of guns, which had 
taken no advantage of the natural cover of 
the ground. The Russians seem to like a 
position where they can be seen and can not 
see. They must still be infatuated by the 
heresy that the sheer “look” of them will 
frighten the Japanese. 

he gunners were back under the shade 
of a grove of trees with their horses. A bat- 
talion of fresh reserves, coming out of the 
grove, deployed into skirmish line and sup- 
port for the guns with European drill-ground 
intervals. Back of them the valley is closed 
by the slopes rising to the heights of Yan- 
tsu Pass, which the failure of the morn- 
ing made again the Russian line of defence. 
Beyond it there is no other equally suitable 
ground for a stand until we reach Liao-Yang. 

From the white pagoda tower on the first 
rise above the village of Toman, at the end 
of the valley, the Russian General saw the 
action of July 4. The conduct of his troops 
was very brave, he reports. Two battalions 
advanced in close order and were repulsed 
and pursued by four companies. If the 
General is there now he may say that his 
retreat at this point is orderly and that his 
troops maneuvred beautifully. He may 
even apply this to the company which now 
advances at the base of the promontory. 
The idea, presumably, is to “creep up” and 
catch some of the Japanese infantry on the 
flank. They “creep up” in line on the river 
bed, which silhouettes their dark uniforms. 
For just such Japanese tactical sagacity is 
prepared. The man, the squad, the section, 
the company is each a thinking unit, yet 
connected with delicate, quickly responsive 
nerves to the whole. If a squad can not 
cover this or that spur, a section joins it. 
If a section is not enough, a company comes. 
Some unit posted for the purpose grasped 
the opportunity now vouchsafed. By the 
tremor of that line you knew the moment 
the fire came. And the fire was too hot. 
The line closed up like a camera. Then 
individuals returned and picked up the 
wounded. 

Meanwhile we had hoped to see that Rus- 
sian battery in action. The hill where we 
sat was not more than 4,000 yards away— 
a fair mark. Possibly this fact led to the 
General calling us back; and when the Gen- 
eral calls you have to go, even though the 
drama is at the dénouement. As we drew 
away the guns were still without their gun- 
ners, and the retreat along the road con- 
tinued. 

Having seen what we could of tie finish 
of the fight, we now faced toward the ground, 
where the struggle had taken place while 
we waited at headquarters and while we rode 
to the front. To the east the new temple 
of Kwantei stood out boldly on the slope. 
This was erectec to the gods of the old 
temple of Kwantei (in the grove nearer the 
enemy) because the power of the mountain 
deity was supposed to have prevented the 
Japanese from crossing the pass in the war 
of ’94-’95. (They went by another road.) 
This morning the temple was for a minute 
in the middle of the Russian line. Three 
shells were landed in its brick walls, but the 
big blue and white josses were not hit— 
which, according to Chinese logic, may jus- 
tify a third sanctuary in their honor. 

The pass itself was hidden by other slopes, 
but our point of view lay directly in line 
with it and the Peking Road. Why the Rus- 
sians should now strive in two assaults to 
recover Motien, which they abandoned three 
weeks ago, is a strategic mystery which may 
possibly be explained by the fact that by 
the precepts of this war it was characteris- 
tically Russian. If Kuropatkin is withdraw- 
ing to Mukden, we threaten his line of re- 
treat; if he means to make a stand at Liao- 
Yang, we threaten his line of communications 
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SAINT JOHN’S SCH 


fore entitled to the appointment of an “honor graduat 


OOL, Manlius, N. Y. 


WM. VERBECK, President 


Officially endorsed by the War Department as one of the leading institutions ‘“‘whose students have 
exhibited the greatest interest, application and proficiency in military training and knowledge” and there- 


e”’ asa second lieutenant in the United States Army. 


Extracts from the Report of the Inspection by the War Department 


“From what I have seen at this inspection, I feel confident that there are few schools outside of West Point, 
if any, that give more, or better practical military training than this one, and in my opinion it is not only one of 
the first six military schools in the country but it is at the top of the six or very near it. The true military spirit 
is the ruling thought; there is a fine sense of duty, and cadets vie with each other in its proper performance,” 














Verbeck Hall 


Manlius, N. Y. 


A school for young boys under 
management of Saint John’s School. 
Camp in Adirondacks. Next term be- 
gins September arst, 1904. 

Apply to WM. VERBECK 














Learn to Draw 


With Pen, Crayon 
and Brush 


We are the oniy correspondence 
art school teaching specifically sep- 
arate and distinct courses in all 
branches of drawing—Cartooning, 
Newspaper Illustrating, Commer- 
cial Designing, Mechanical, Archi- 
tectural, ete. Strictly scientific in- 
structions by many leading artists 
and draftsmen, conform to and 
equal the courses given in resident 
art schools and technical colleges. 
Real, practical training at reasona- 
ble cost. The only school guaran- 
teeing satisfaction or refunding 
tuition money. 





WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS ®TATING COURSE DESIRED 


ACME SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
717 Masonic Temple Kalamazoo, Mich. 














shore R.R. 
purest water and most perfect sanitation. 


Culture and Athletics under competent director. Fi 


Athletic Field and Gymnasium. 
MAJOR JOHN R. JONES, Superintendent 
Wenonah, N. J. 





Wenonah Military Academy 


11 miles from Philadelphia, on the West Jersey & Sea- 
enonah has neither factories nor saloons. 
New and spacious buildings, beautiful grounds, 
Sc*ence, classical and English courses, Physical 


‘or catalogue address 
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western University. 





MEMORIAL HALL 


Northwestern University mess of our instruc 


Mark on the accompanying coupon the subjects in which you 
are interested and send it to us with your name and a:idress. 














NORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 

‘Mrong Reviews. A course includes any five Kach subject ts 

Arithmetic Agriculture Literature 

Elementary Algebra | Botany First Year Latin 

Higher Al ‘ool: Algebra 

Bookkeeping Physics a to Write English 

Plane Geometry Geography Gosmetry 

Grammar U. &. History Botany 

Composition Civil Government Ancient Hi 

Rhetoric Economics 

Literature \gogics COMMERCIAL DEPT. 

Orawing Psycholoay Business 

Physiology Shorthand 

Physical Geography | Pharmacy Typewriting 




















Educational Credits 


Graduates of our Academic Department can secure, 
without further examination, entrance credits at North- 





This is the strongest possible evidence of the thorough- 


tion in every department. 


Our courses have been prepared 
especially for correspondence work by 
members of the faculty of Northwestern 
School’s own 


University and by the 
corps of experienced editors. 
Write today for full information. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
386-390 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 

















St. Louis School of Fine Arts 


31st Year Opens September 26th, 1904 


Highest quality of practical instruction in every 

branch of Fine and Applied Arts, including Book- 
binding, Pottery. and Ceramics. Competent instruct- 
ors from the Art Schools of Europe. 
An interesting illustrated booklet about the 
Schoul’s scope will be sent free. Address 
Halsey C. Ives, Director St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts, 1819 Locust 
Street, St. Louis. 

Those enrolling before December 
1st will have unequalled opportu- 
nities for study of all the arts at 
the World’s Fair. 
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and Protect 
You can, at the same time, protect your children 
against the consequences of your death, yourself 
against an old age of poverty, and, at the same 
= time, save money. 
Strange, but true! Our free booklet ‘‘The How and 


Save 


the Why” tells about it. We insure by mail. 
PENN [IUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
HIMNNE INI | PUUUNTEUSUOUNETUULTA 











Wedding 


Invitations and Announcements 


Engraved in Correct Form and Style. Write for Our Samples and Prices 


JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 155-157 Wabash Av., CHICAGO 

















CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For any College, School, Class Club 
Society or Lodge | 





Direct from Factory to Wearer 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Silver, Silver- Plated Pins, Buttons or 
Medals of all descriptions. 
two styles illustrated in 
one or two colors enam- 
el, any letters or figures if not more than shown, 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 6 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c 
Free — Large Catalogue, illustrating hun- 
dreds of desigus. Satisfaction guaranteed. J 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Either of the 

















Bastian Bros., 21Y S. Av., Rochester. \. Y. 
Instructions 
preparing 


VIL SERVICE #7*7<.i¢ 


for these examinations. Complete Home Study 
course, including Shorthand, Penmanship, etc., 
¥- Catalog Free. = 

. C. GAINES, Box 961, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 









Advertisement writers earn big salaries—from 
$25 to $100 per week. Learn this 
business easily and quickly BY MAIL. The 
school that graduates experts is en- 
dorsed by all leading business men 
and publishers of the country. 
Beautiful Prospectus free. F 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Saite 19, 90 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


LEARN 
TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


profitable 











OCKE ADDER) 


ONLY $5.00] 
ADOS SUBTRACTS 





—— 
See Our Exhibit in Liberal Arts Building, St. Louis Expositio 
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The Safety Folding Bed 


is just a beautiful bed—it does not imitate any 
other piece of furniture 
@ When in use it cannot close. When folded it 
stands against the wall out of the way, without 
removing or disturbing the bed clothing. 
@ Features possessed by no other bed are :—conven- 
ience, safety, ease of operation, strength, durability, 
beauty, perfect ventilation and cleanliness. 
@ The bed is made of tested steel throughout and the 
springs cannot lose their strength or elasticity. 
@ Finished in any of ten colors and trimmed in brass 
or oxidized copper and nickel. 
@ All the usual sizes, and a “twin bed” for couples 
who want to occupy separate beds and economize 
space. 
@ Costs no more than poorer ones. 
@ Ask your dealer — insist. 


@ Send for handsome Art Catalogue 
No. 13 to main office. 


SAFETY FOLDING BED CO., Ltd., DETROIT, MICH. | 
New York Show Rooms: 1160 Broadway ) 


CLOSED 


St. Louis Show Rooms: 1312 Olive St. 











Learn the Truth 


Do you know i metiiiemmnaets 


) 


Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments 


$10 to $20 
Saved 


Freight 
: paid east 
: of the 


Missis- 


Absolute Range Perfection 






that the main cause of un- 
happiness, ill-health, sickly 
children, and divorce is ad- 
mitted by physicians and 
shown by court records to 
be ignorance of the laws of 
self and sex? 


Sexology 










sippi 
ILLUSTRATED me 

an 
Contains in one volume worth of 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. the Ten- 
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M & M PORTABLE HOUSES 


Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. 
Made by automatic machinery where the wood 
grows. Better built and better looking than you 
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Wind and water tight. Artistic in design. Con- 
structed on the Unit System. ( 
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| —his ever-precious railroad. We hold the 
| ascent; thenceforth it is downhill for Ku- 
| roki. To recover Motien would be a deci- 
| sive blow against us. Kuropatkin’s attempt 
| was vital, and made under every augury of 
success that superstitious Russia of the Mid- 
dle Ages could command. 

The 17th of July is the Sabbath, which 
blesses every undertaking to the mind of the 
Greek Church. It is also the anniversary of 
the taking of Shipka Pass, the event of the 
Russo-Turkish War which most appeals to 
the Slavonic imagination. Twenty-seven 
years later the gallant success against one 
Oriental race was to be repeated against an- 
other; the landmark of Russian courage in 
the Near East was to have its counterpart in 
the Far East. This Sabbath was also a 
Saint’s Day, bespeaking the power of the 
Church against the heathen of the little isl- 
ands. Moreover, for the first time regular 
Russian troops from Europe proper were put 
in the field against Kuroki’s fight-seasoned, 
march-seasoned veterans. 

It was a task to the taste of the hero of 
Shipka, and Kuropatkin first won place as 
Skobeleff’s adjutant. In order to show his 
men what bad marksmen the Turks were, 
Skobeleff used to walk along the parapet of 
the Russian trenches before Plevna. He was 
the beau-ideal of the days of shock tactics; 
he was the one for daylight surprises in mass 
and as swift marches as hero-worship and 
priestly incitement could bring out of the 
Moujiks. He could live high on six days in 
the week and charge splendidly on the 
seventh. Kuropatkin has carried the tradi- 
tions of his old chief into the days of 
smokeless powder. Well may the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, himself,. wonder why, when 
he did as Skobeleff did, his: legions, instead 
of placing the flag on the heights, were 
driven back in tumult and confusion. 

The famous pass, as I have said, is merely 
a_cut worn by traffic in the long range of 
hills at the summit of the divide. These 
hills rather than Motien—a name—form the 
strategic position which Kuropatkin tried 
to wrest from Kuroki. His plan was to 
engage the front at Motien while a lodge- 
ment was made on the flank at Gebatow, 
seven miles away. Behind Gebatow is an- 
other pass. The Russian advance was made 
in the darkness by two great columns; one 
by the Peking Road toward Motien, and the 
other by the road leading to Gebatow. The 
total force consisted of seven regiments, or 
in all about 25,000 men. The Japanese were 
first apprised of the movement of the Ge- 
batow column at about 12:30, of that of the 
other column two hours later. A _ single 
Japanese company received the shock of the 
Gebatow column. Here, indeed, occurred, 
first and last, the crux of the battle, which 
no foreign observer saw. That company 
held its ground. Before the reserves had 
come to its assistance it had 20 men killed 
and 36 wounded. 

Equally as well as he knows that his am- 
munition is good, a Japanese general knows 
that any force, however small, will stay 
where it is placed—stay, alive or dead. One 
company is as much like another as peas in 
a pod. No special units; no Rough Riders; 
no King’s Own; no stiffening of weak regi- 
ments with regiments of volunteers or regu- 
lars. There is an approximate level of cour- 
age and skill. A commander may choose 
the unit at hand as a mechanic takes down 
any one of a number of equally tempered 
tools from a rack. If you want a Horatius 
at the Bridge, take the nearest first sergeant. 

The Russians came to the attack with a 
splendid confidence —a _ childish, mob-like 
confidence. All the way across the Siberian 
steppes in their troop trains they had been 
begetting this. “When they see us big burly 
fellows the leather-skinned Makaki (dwarfs) 
will run fast enough. They will find that we 
are no colonists and reserves—we are the 
Little Father’s chosen.”” But the Makaki 
know a mark when they see one; and they 
like to fire at a column in close order. 

Nature as well as church and historical 
auguries were on the side of the Russians 
this morning; the Japanese had only skill 
and courage on theirs. Dawn broke into a 
thick fog. At six o’clock you could not see 
a man two hundred yards away. Pushing 
aside all outposts, the Russians gained the 
slope facing the ridges of the pass itself, 
and there in the mist they began intrench- 
ing themselves—to hold the front engaged 
according to plan. They did not seem to 
know that the Japanese had guns on the pass 
—information they had on _ authoritative 
sources as soon as the gunners could see 
them. It is demoralizing to be under shell- 
fire when no big voices speak on your side— 
that is an old, old military saying which has 
lost none of its sapiency with the improved 
deadliness and precision of artillery. 

Besides those in front, on the Russian 
right came the sound of more guns. The 
Japanese division on that side had sent out 
a demonstration on the flank. The gunners 
could see little, but the thunders they in- 
voked were a mighty warning. On the Rus- 
sian left at Gebatow that Japanese regiment 
had gripped its hill with a steady outpour 
of lead, and Russian numbers could not be 
budged. Thus the centre alone was in its 
place, numbed with the fear that it was 
flanked. The position desired by the Rus- 
sians had been reversed at the outset; the 
Japanese centre was containing the Russian 
centre, while the Russian flanks were pressed 
back. The rapier of his strategy had bent 
back on the fencer. Church and anniversary 
and cover of night and mist would not avail 
him when his steel was poor. 

As the mist cleared the Japanese gunners 
saw in the valleys into which the two roads 
had poured their reserves black masses for 
their target. Destruction was as simple as 
bursting a bomb in a room full of men. 
Shrapnel rained until the very road was 
clogged with the dead and wounded. No 
Russian guns spoke in reassuring tones 
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Write to us at once en- 
closing 25 cents, and we 
will ship to your nearest 
express office, Express 
Prepaid, this BEAUTI- 
FUL PATTERN Hart, 
ust like the cut. Entire- 
'y hand made of Import- 
ed Materials. 

Examine it carefully, 
proatinsd try it on and see how becom- 
aie ing it is, note the quality of the 

: materials, and if you find the 
hat richer, more stylish and better than you can buy of 
your home milliner for $5.00, pay the express agent 
$1.95 and own a hat that will win the admiration of 
your friends. 

The shape of this Beautiful Pattern Hat is one of the newest 
the rim formed in graceful curves; the crown, the now so popular 
egg shape. The under facing is covered with strips of Imported 

ohair Felt pinked in novel design. Set off at the edge with 
wide band of fine Velvetta. The Oval shaped crown is covered 
with our very finest cuality of Velvetta and edged with Im- 
ported Bright Jet Edging. The space between the upper rim 
and crown is filled in with plaitings and shirrings of Beautiful 
Lustrous Japanese Silk; a most pleasing effect. At the side 
are placed two Very Fine, Genuine Imported Black Ostrich 
Plumes, giving the hat that rich, stylish appearance so much de- 
sired. You can order it in Black, Brown, Revs Blue, Gray, Tan 
color or Red, the Genuine Ostrich Plumes in all cases being Black. 

We sell you this Beautiful Hat at merely the first cost of the 
materials, for we know you will then be numbered among our 
Our Great Art Catalog of Millinery, Furs, Ladi 

ur Grea ‘atalog o: nery, , es’ and 
Children’s Wearing Apparel, shows 7 how you can wear 
the newest city styles and save from a quarter to one-half on every 
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Collier’s Weekly Binder 


FITTED WITH PATENT CLASPS WILL 
HOLD FIFTY-TWO NUMBERS OF THE 
PAPER. PRICE $1.25. ADDRESS 


Collier’s Weekly, 416 W. 13th St., New York City 


The New = Interesting 
National fi ue and 
Game. Instructive 


Price, postpaid, 50 cts. Send for circulars 
WING GAME CoO., BAYARD, FLA. 


Lawn Fence 


Made of Steel. Lasts a lifetime. We 
have no Agents. Sold to users at 
Wholesale Prices. 7 cts. a foot 
up. Cheaper than wood. Catalogue 
Free. KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 307 Muncie, Indiana. 




















BUILDING FOOD 
To Bring the Babies Around 


When a little human machine (or a 
large one) goes wrong, nothing is so im- 
portant as the selection of food which will 
always bring it around again. 

‘My little baby boy fifteen months old 
had pneumonia, then came brain fever, 
and no sooner had he got over these than 
he began to cut teeth and, being so weak, 
he was frequently thrown into convul- 
sions,’’ says a Colorado mother. 

‘“‘I] decided a change might help, so 
took him to Kansas City for a visit. 
When we got there he was so very weak 
when he would cry he would sink away 
and seemed like he would die. 

‘‘When I reached my sister’s home she 
said immediately that we must feed him 
Grape-Nuts, and, although I had never 
used the food, we got some and for a few 
days gave him just the juice of Grape- 
Nuts and milk. He got stronger so 
quickly we were soon feeding him the 
Grape-Nuts itself and in a wonderfully 
short time he fattened right up and be- 
came strong and well. 

“That showed me something worth 
knowing and, when later on my girl came, 
I raised her on Grape-Nuts and she is a 
strong, healthy baby and has been. You 
will see from the little photograph I send 
you what a strong, chubby youngster the 
boy is now, but he didn’t look anything 
like that before we found this nourishing 
food. Grape-Nuts nourished him back to 
strength when he was so weak he couldn’t 
keep any other food on his stomach.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

All children can be built to a more 
sturdy and healthy condition upon Grape- 
Nuts and cream. The food contains the 
elements nature demands, from which to 
make the soft gray filling in the nerve 
centres and brain. A well fed brain and 
strong, sturdy nerves absolutely insure a 
healthy body. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.” 
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The Best Entertainer for 
the Home ? 


me people would tell you the Regina Music- 
— bn sanne a Talking-machine. All would 
probably agree that the ideal combination of 
the two is the Reginaphone. 

It’s a Talking-machine when you want it to 
talk; when you feel like listening to lively 
nonsense or the voice of Adelina Patti. And 
when tired of darky discourse and prima- 
donnas, you have only to take off the talking 
attachment when lo! Back in is a sweet- 
toned Music-box ready to delight you with 
the strain of music to chime with your par- 












ticular mood. " 

And the prices of this versatile enter- 
tainer are very moderate. They start so 
low that almost any family can afford 
one. With each instrument are included 
12 Regina steel tune discs— your own 
choice from over a thousand selections, 
When tired of these, we will always 
allow you half-price upon them (if in 
good condition) toward the purchase 
of new ones. The Reginaphone will 
play any Talking Machine Disc Rec- 
eda in all the different sizes. 

Write to us for the name of your nearest 
Regina Agent; or if you prefer, we will ship 
you tay Rigen instrument on approval, 

THE REGINA COMPANY 
40 East 22d Street, New York 

240 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Makers of Reginaphones, Regina 
Piano Players, Regina Coronas 
and Regina Concertos. 




















No odors of perspiration 


no matter how freely you perspire, 
if you use 


“Mum” 


A beautiful, snow-white, harmless, odor- 
less cream. Doesn’t stop perspiration, 
but chemically neutralizes all odors of 
the body—whether from perspiration 
or other causes. 
25c by mail, postpaid, or at 
drug- and department- stores 
MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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VEEDER ODOMETERS are supplied 
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BAKER APPERSON 

NATIONAL GLIDE BUFFALO 

Most other makers supply them when 
requested. Free Booklet. 

THE VEEDER MFG. CO., 3 Sargeant St. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Makers of Cyclometers, Odometers, Tach- 

ometers, Counters and Fine Castings. 
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lery came up at the gallop more frequently 
there would be less need of the hospital 
wagons coming up at the gallop. 

An attack with seven divisions without 
support from batteries! What can this 
indicate, unless Japanese formidability has 
driven tue Russians to timidity in risking 
their guns, lest they should lose them as they 
did at H-nitan? This slaughter-pen, where 
no blow could be returned, was a terrible in- 
troduction of the flower of Kuropatkin’s 
army to “The Real Makaki,” as you would 
write the title for a magazine article. 
Without guns to support them, flanked by 
more than the demonstration from the other 
division—by the force of the brigade hold- 
ing the pass (a brigade never for a moment 
in doubt of its abilities) that had crawled 
over the high ascents to the south, which 
evidently had not appealed to the Russians 
as a quantity in the game—the Russian line 
that had intrenched in the front fell back 
upon a scene of carnage in place of a re- 
serve. 

From that moment the attack became a 
chase. The Japanese force pursued twice 
its numbers over the ridges. Reaching a 
summit, Nippon Denji hugged it closely, 
pouring in a steady fire upon the fleeing fig- 
ures under the sight of his rifle barrel. 
When the Russians answered it was always 
in volleys, usually spiteful and ragged. To 
fire at will (which is the only killing way, 
except when demoralization of a column 
caught within the range is sought) seems to 
be without the pale of the Russian private’s 
sense of individuality and intelligence. He 
must fire as he marches—in a flock. (No 
doubt, in grand maneuvres his volleys are 
quite “beautiful,” as the admiring princes 
might say.) He aims in the general direc- 
tion of the enemy, with the result that he 
fires into the sky. When a line of Russian 
riflemen on one ridge are protecting the re- 
treat of their brethren below from a line of 
Japanese riflemen on the next ridge, they 
disturb the Japanese comparatively little. 
And when all the pursued are either hit or 
under cover on the other side of the Russian 
ridge, the Japanese begin to advance accord- 
ing to their own system of tactics. Rake 
the ridges and then charge them is the way 
—the way that 15,000 men sent 25,000 back 
to Toman. 

Following the road back, after leaving the 
conical hill, I saw a dead Russian lying by 
the same bush where I had seen one on the 
4th. He was of the same regiment as the 
other, and the coincidence was startling.* 
(From the valley where the slaughter of the 
reserves from the shell-fire had occurred we 
were warned away by our chaperon of the 
staff. Our course lay over that taken by 
the Russian advance line which faced the 
pass.) Prisoners were still being picked up 
in the underbrush. One Russian who had 
been found prostrate had been examined in 
vain for any wound. Yet it was with diffi- 
cuity that he was got to walking. Appar- 
ently he had been scared stiff by his baptism 
of fire. When another unwounded man was 
asked how he happened to be taken prisoner 
he replied: “I wanted to be.” When a con- 
temptuous comment was translated to him 
he said: “I have no interest in this war. I 
don’t propose to be sacrificed.” Coming 
from Moscow, he may have read Tolstoi. 

The Russians had come up in _ heavy 
marching order just as they did on the 4th. 
The field was scattered with pieces of equip- 
ment. To a private who lightened his load 
the discarded blanket or intrenching tool 
might mean the difference between supping 
in the Russian lines or going to Tokio as a 
prisoner. In one knapsack was a Jewish 
text. I wondered if the owner of the text, 
thinking of Kishineff, took any particular 
interest in Russian success in Manchuria. 
Among the pile of spoil at brigade headquar- 
ters, now so familiar a sight with this army, 
were three drums. Jewish texts and drums! 
A polyglot army of enforced loyalty against 
a homogeneous people with a common breath 
of patriotism! Drums in the advance line 
of a morning attack, at a period when next 
to the art of not being seen is that of not 
being heard ! 

In the temple were some of the Russians 
who had been wounded by shell-fire. Their 
groans mingled in a low agonizing chorus. 
Among them were men too stunned to know 
that death was near; men who were smiling 
to think that their wounds were light and 
they might smoke cigarettes and live. A 
giant, blue-eyed, blond-haired fellow, while 
he groaned, tugged at the coatsleeve of a 
neighbor, who looked at him in the puzzled 
scowl of poor brute humanity not yet ush- 
ered out of the Middle Ages. The neighbor, 
indeed, had a face of such hard unintelli- 
gence as to make comprehensible the out- 
rage proved in this day’s fighting against the 
soldiers of that Czar who was the author of 
The Hague Peace Conference. Hitherto, we 
have heard of Russian outrages; some of 
them unnamable here. I had been slow to 
repeat these reports. Mutilation of the 
bodies of a brave adversary by soldiers of a 
supposed civilized nation seems incredible. 

Among those who were sent to observe the 
Russian advance was Lieutenant Seinai_ Ya- 
nagisawa and five soldiers of the 30th Regi- 
ment. They made contact with the Russian 
in the woods by the old temple. Two of the 
soldiers, Fukusho Yaesawa and Tokichi 
Nakasawa, were killed. The Russian line 
passed over the place where they fell. After- 
ward the Japanese recovered this ground. 
When the bodies of Fukusho and Tokichi 
were found, their heads—! and all that fol- 
lows represents surgical investigation and 
affidavits—had been laid open by an axe or 
an intrenching tool, with the brain matter 
falling out. Tokichi had been shot through 
the aorta and died instantly. Fukusho had 
been shot through the heart and died in- 
stantly. Both these bullet wounds had bled 


* The Japanese buried over 200 dead; and the to- 
tal Russian casualties were estimated at 1,500. The 
Japanese total was 350. 
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is sold by leading retailers. If your 
retailers cannot supply you, read the 
offer which we make to you below. It 
is unprecedented in the history of the 
shoe manufacturing industry. 


The Retail Prices of the James 
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Send postal card to-day for our Illustrated 
Booklet 7, describing the large variety of styles 
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Box Calf : % ; Kraknit 
Blucher, = Patent leather 


“Pacemaker Last.” Blucher. Military 
Ideal shoe for hard usage. The above trade-mark is stamped Heel. Populus Toe. Very 
Splendid leather. Heavy sole, 0nsolesofevery pair. Famousfor, swell, Heavy sole. Price, deliv- 
Price, delivery free in U. S., $3.00. more than # quarter of a century — ory free in U. S., $3.00. 


OUR EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


The above cuts show four immensely popular styles of the James [Means Shoe. Where not obtain- 
able of dealers, we will send any of these or other stock styles, delivery charges prepaid, to any 
post-office or express office in the United States on receipt of $2.50 or $3.00, as indicated. See direc- 
tions for ordering. No delay in filling orders. 


We can fit you accurately. We inaugurated this system, and we had it in successful op- 
eration for years before other manutacturers thought of reaching out to the consumers 


MAIL ORDERS.—Directions for Measuring.—Take a sheet of paper 
and place it on the floor. Place your foot upon it, and then, with a pencil held 
upright, mark the shape of your foot on the paper (see Fig. 1). In doing this, 
press the pencil firmly against your foot all around. Then take the best fitting 

\ { shoe you have and mark the shape of that on the paper in the same =. Then 
take a tape measure, or a narrow strip of paper, and measure exactly where 
you see the lines in Fig. 2. In doing this let the tape touch at all points without 
drawing it tight. Be accurate; measure each foot, stockings on. You are now 
prepared to make out your order. 

7 irections for Ordering.—Take a sheet of ruled letter paper and number 
al 


re, 2. the lines from 1 to 16. Then fill in as follows: 1, Your Name. 2, Street and No. 

8, Post-office. 4, Express office. 5, County. 6, State or Terr. 7, Model No. and 

description of shoes wanted. 8, Amount of your remittance enclosed. 9. How many pairs ordered? Now the 

foot measurements follow. 10, Top. 11, Heel. 12, Instep. 13, Waist. 14, Ball. 15, Toe. 16, Size and width 
worn. Enclose diagrams of your foot and shoe with the above. 

TERMS, CASH WITH ORDER —Remittances may be in any of the following forms: Post-office 
order, express money order or bank draft. If none of these aro within your reach, send money by registered 
letter. In that case protect coins carefully by wrapping. 

TO ALL RETAILERS OF SHOES. If the agency for this celebrated line of shoes has not 
been established in your vicinity, we are prepared to make you an interesting offer. Send 

stal to-day. Our large force of salesmen cover the U. S. ould you like to receive a call 

rom the one in your district? Address Dept. ‘. 
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Automobiles, etc. 
No more belt, battery, commutator trou- 
bles. Dirt and water proof. y 
attached, increases power and 
speed. Send for full particulars @ 
on our storage batteries, spark § 
coils, timing devices, spar! 


For Gas Engines, Launches, yTOMATi¢ 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 
A Trial Bottle FREE on Request 
Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. 














plugs and magnetic plugs, and 
all kinds of ignition apparatus. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 














121 Relbold Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


THE APPLE 


























2 he 
ARE THE BEST ‘m 
Uv 


TERMS: 


One-half Carat 


Fine Perfect Stones 





ly Yak ) 

GN QUALITY OF METAL ™ 

2 AND WORKMANSHIP 
> GOING ON NEARLY > 
Xp HALF CENTURY. 


CTE ES 


44 kt. pure white diamond to any honest person, for 
inspection, express prepaid. Don’t hesitate to orcer at 
once. All we require from you as security is a simple 
conditional sale agreement, as per terms above indicated. 
You may safely send first payment in advance, or if you 
prefer we wi!i forward ring C. O. D. $10.00; balance to be 

id at the rate of $6.00 month. WE SELL WATCHES THE 
AME WAY. Catalogue No. L151 upon request. 
HERBER't L. JOSEPH & CO.—Diamonds— Watches—Jewelry, 
148 L 151 State Street, CHICAGO. 












DIAMONDS (REIT 


WE WILL send a ladies’ or gent’s ring set with 
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THIS PILLOW 7 REE 
TOP sé BACK H82E56 


WITH PURCHASE RICHARDSONS EMBROIDERY SILKS 








We will send free and postpaid this handsome Pillow Top, tinted in colors, including Back, size 22x22 
inches, if you will send us 24c to pay cost of six skeins of Silk, to use in embroidering pillow. The 
regular price of Richardson’s Embroidery Silks is 4c per skein; we are making you this exceptional 
offer because we guarantee Richardson’s Silks to be the best and want you to know they are the best. 
We will also include free, a — Diagram Lesson, by our expert Japanese Embroiderer. In 
this Lesson every stitch is numbered, making it perfectly simple for anyone to follow instructions. 
Your Choice of Three Designs—Am. Beauty Rose, Violet and Holly 
Send twelve 2c stamps, (24 cents) stating design desired, and get six skeins of Richardson Grand 
Prize Grecian Silk and a free tinted Pillow Top and Back, also Diagram Lesson. Do it now. Address 
envelope to 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. 29, 220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 























This fine 15 in. ? 
Piume worth 
$3 prepaid tor 


Natural feather just as taken 
from the ostrich FREE with orders. 


SCUVENIR CATALOGUE FREE 


Send 2c stamp to cover postage and mailing for our new 32- 
Souvenir Price-List, taini n i of farm aaa, 


ostrich plumes, boas, tips, fans, po day “a all grades and sizes. 
: “ CHASE & BAKER 
CAWSTON California PIANO PLAYER 


s is the key that unlocks it. You may have 
Ostrich Feathers studied for years, but you cannot Play 80 
many things so well as the Chase & er. 
Besides, why drudge when you can have 
music withont the slavery of practice ? 
Two hundred and seventy-five dollars 
cash or on the easy payment plan. Agents 
everywhere. The pleasure is all yours— 
the work is the piano player's. 





All muric is locked up in your piano. The 


The new crop of feathers is the finest ever produced. 
The boas, plumes and tips made from them are much 
superior to the finest imported goods. Ostrich feathers 
are very fashionable. e advise early orders. Every- 
thing delivered prepaid. Money refunded if goods are 
not satisfactory. We have no agencies, but sell direct 


at producers prices. THE CHASE a COMPANY 
Order the Comtesse plume shown above, 15 in. $2.00, ew YoRK AgEn : 


N 3 
worth $8.00. 17 in., best grade, $5.00, worth $7.00. Wm. Knabe & Co., Fifth reage 20th St. 
CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM : a3 

The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 
P. 0. Box 46 South Pasadena, California 






























BE YOUR OWN BARBER 
Shave yourself with the ORIGINAL and MECHANICALLY PERFECT 


STAR SAFETY RAZOR 


This guarantees ease and comfort at home, at camp, on the yacht, or while traveling under 
any and all conditions. Absolutely impossible to cut the face. The evil results of the Public 
Barber Shop Razor done away with. It will comfortably take from the most tender face a 
strong, stiff, wiry beard. 
Over 5,000,000 daily users prove the value of this perfect razor. Always ready. Saves 
time and expense. 
Imitators have tried to duplicate the STAR SAFETY RAZOR but with poor results. 
Full descriptive catalogue mailed on request (if you will mention this 
publication) gives general information and prices of different sets. 
Razors, complete, $2.00 Handsome Sets, $3.50 and up 
New Star Diagonal Stropper, $1.50 


KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade St., N.Y., vr gh-elass cutlery. o 


(Remember the word “STAR” 














Substitutes for 
Williams’ Shaving 
Soap are danger- 
Beware of 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


ous. 
them ! 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every- 
where. TheJ.B. Williams Co.,Glastonbury, Conn. 


The most delicious product of the! 
candy making art. 
Sold everywhere 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 




















1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
The New 


ORTHO HILES=3¢-23| | SAMPLE 3" FREE 


your 

ike ft. Tells all about great opportunities to make money in this new 

num- oil field. This special number is fully illustrated and contains 

s a vast fund of valuable, interesting and reliable information, 

read it before you invest a dollar. Heed its advice and you will 

surely become a successful investor, There are hundreds of 

opportunities to make big money in Kansas oil. Get estes and 

i posted. Do it now, not to-morrow, but right NOW. 
Ask for Kansas Oil Editwon, just out. Address, 

INVESTOR'S REVIEW, 1419 Gaff Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


pe ng er yg oe ge Oe 

cher Special St.Louis Worl: s 

Far Souvenie Paition ire 
od At 7a Sealer cE, 


20th CENTURY LIMITED-—20-hour train 
to Chicago. New York Central and Lake Shore 


ly 0c, Gilt 
your hb! 




















freely. There was no blood from the brain 
matter, plainly indicating that the blows on 
the head had been struck after death. In 
other words, wanton, butcher-like brutality 
had wreaked its vengeance on the bodies. 
Now I must accept the unmentionable out- 
rages (which were supposed to be exclu- 
sively Turkish and Abyssinian) as also true. 


The General in charge of the Japanese di- 
vision which had done this splendid morning’s 
work—Nishi, who listens and listens and gives 
few worded orders—upon our return to the 
new temple, we found seated on a grassy slope 
smoking a cigarette. He had not even got 
up a perspiration on this hot day. His stren- 
uosity is delegated, and that is the art of 
command. Some infantry reserves nearby 
were fanning themselves. To a Russian who 
had not tasted their fire these “Makaki” 
might have seemed quite effeminate. The 
fans which the little men use to cool them- 
selves on the march are presents from the 
Emperor. On them is inscribed, in the hand- 
writing of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, Marquis Oyama, the words: “Do your 
best for your country!” On a hot day a fan 
may beat up a breeze in front of a soldier’s 
nose which will save him from succumbing. 

The general whom we see in paintings— 
the general of the old days of shock tac- 
tics—used to swing his sword and charge. 
The brigade commander, Okasawa, was at this 
time watching the fight from the conical hill. 
Across the space of the valley was the white 
tower, where no doubt the Russian general in 
command looked on. And by the work of the 
armies that lay between them you may know 
the two. Our Japanese generals know their 
ground and their men; and instead of be- 
coming intent on any one piece they follow 
the game as a whole. They make general- 
ship as simple as a good approach from the 
green. Not until you see the sweaty effort 
of wasted energy on the part of a bad player 
do you realize the skill of the good one. Let 
dashing heroes who place themselves with 
their point take note; let general staffs 
whose machine is not ready sue for peace 
before war begins. 

Could the Russian general have seen the 
smiling Nishi, that undemonstrative head 
and front of efficiency (whose work on this 
day was to make him the first division com- 
mander in the war to be congratulated by 
the Emperor), it would have been the last 
blow to his humiliation. Well might the 
Russian complain : 

“Oh! If he did not make such easy work 
of it!” 
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Hans, the Horse that Thinks 


HEN report first spread that a horse, 
W ‘“‘Hans”’ by name, was exhibiting such 

mental powers as hitherto have been 
monopolized by mankind, the story was set 
down as a ‘thot weather”’ or ‘‘silly season’”’ 
yarn. Hans was vouched for, however, by 
German scientists of ponderous dignity and 
reputation, and the public became seriously 
interested. It was out of the question that 
German scientists should spring a hoax of 
this sort and sign their names to it, and it is 
equally impossible to imagine this remark- 
able equine Hans ‘giving a horse laugh’’ in 
face of such credentials as have made him 
famous the world over. 

Professor Moebius, director of the Zoologi- 
cal Museum of Berlin, one of the foremost au- 
thorities in this field of investigation, has 
prepared an exhaustive treatise for the ‘‘Na- 
tional Zeitung,’’ in which he affirms that Hans 
is arational being whose mental processes in- 
clude the capacity ‘‘to distinguish clearly im- 
pressions received by the eyes and ears, to 
keep them permanently in his memory, and 
to express them exactly.’’ In other words 
this four-footed prodigy is not merely a 
“trained horse,’’ whose tricks are taught 
him, as a dog is trained to repeat mechani- 
cally those movements impressed upon him 
by motives. of fear or hope of reward. 

Hans was, indeed, no more than a remark- 
ably intelligent trained horse, until he began 
to improve upon the simple feats in which he 
was drilled, and displayed initiative which 
could be explained only on the ground of 
reasoning and computation. Berlin scientific 
circles began to investigate Hans, and in a 
few weeks he was the sensation of the hour. 
He showed ability to perform simple sums in 
arithmetic, expressing the answers by stamp- 
ing a hoof on the ground. Before a commit- 
tee of indisputable veracity, he counted up to 
one hundred, developed an eye for colors by 
watching them without mistake, and proved 
that he had an ear for music by showing 
signs of angry disapproval over discords. 
The committee found that Hans could spell 
words of one syllable, and that he added to 
his vocabulary with as much speed as that 
shown by an average child in the primary 
grades. In brief, Hans used his mind and his 
memory to learn his lessons, and then ‘‘put 
two and two together.”’ 

Professor Moebius capped these astonish- 
ing phenomena by declaring that he asked 
the horse how many sevenths, added to five- 
sevenths, would make a whole number. Zhe 
horse stamped his foot twice. This was no 
mere coincidence, for Professor and Herr 
Director Moebius gave Hans other sums in 
fractions to do, and received correct answers. 

The interested scientists of Berlin make no 
attempt to explain these events. They say 
that in this horse there is something beyond 
all precedent and transcending explanation. 





Burnett’s Vanilla 
is pure. Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 
dangerous substitute. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 





A Perfect Milk Food 
is Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. It has a 
delightful, natural flavor and is superior to the richest raw 
cream, with the added insurance of being sterile. Always 
carried by soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers and ex- 
plorers. It has become a household necessity.—Adv. 


REOL/SEAK? 


Makes Roofs Last Ten Years Longer 


Will Make Your Old Roof Absolutely 
Waterproof and Look Better Than a 
New One and Save the Price—Wil] 
Add Ten Years to the Life of 
Any Roof—Guaranteed 


Liquid Samples and Book Showing Various 
Uses Sent Absolutely Free on Request 


It is useless to go to the expense of putting on 
a new roof when you can make the stone good 
as new in point of service, have it look better 
and save the price. ROOF LEAK will do it— 
Guaranteed. It will make an old leaky roof 
absolutely waterproof. It will add ten years 
to the life of any roof, new or old. It stops ana 
prevents rusting in tin or iron roofs and arrests 
and prevents decay in shingle roofs. 

ROOF LEAK is put up in heavy liquid ce- 
ment form and is applied as received. You 
will be surprised to learn how cheap you can 
make your old roof new or make your new roof 
last a lifetime. It will not crack in winter or 
soften in summer, and is highly FIREPROOF, 

ROOF LEAK has been made and sold since 1898 and 
is increasing in popularity and use at an enormous rate, 
It is being used on the houses, barns and granaries of 
the farmers of the land, and on the beautiful homes and 
cottages of our cities. The roofs of mills, elevators, 
store buildings, factories, depots, roundhouses, hotels, 
churches and schoolhouses throughout the length and 
breadth of the land are being beautified, made whole 
and durable by ROOF LEAK. Has been adopted by 
the U. S. Marine Hospital Service, prominent railroads 
and steel works. It gives equally good service on tin 
iron, felt or shingles. When you buy it you have the 
assurance that you are not only saving the price of 
new roof, but that you are getting a roof that will last 
longer, look better and be better than anything else you 
could get. It has been tried and stood the test. 

There is but one ROOF LEAK and is sold in our 
original kits bearing our signature and trade-mark 
not sold in bulk. Anyone having a roof that he wants 
to get ten years more service from without the expense 
of a new roof should write at once and get liquid sam- 
ples and interesting book showing various uses, all of 
which will be sent absolutely free on request. Write 
to-day and save the price of a new roof or insure the 
prolonged life of roofs in good condition. 


Silictt Varnish 149 Fulton St. , Chicago 
269 Pearl 8t.,New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE VARNISHES 


A Catalogue Worth 
Having 


Our new catalogue contains 90 pages and two 
supplements, cataloging over 500 pieces of the 
most attractive furniture ever sold direct from 
the factory to you. It shows 
furniture for the dining- 
room, bedroom, library, 
parlor, hall and kitchen 
sold at a 


Saving of 40 
to 50 per cent 


We ship on approval from 
our own factory so there 
is no annoying delay, and Others as low 

we take all the risk be- as $9.75. 

This Grace cause we know “Grace” furniture will 
clock, quar- please every one. 

tered oak Freight prepaid east of Dakota and north 
82inches of Tennessee and allowed that far to points 




















Quartered oak 
Buffet, $16.50. 







This handsome new catalogue will be 
pape | mailed free. It is certainly worth exam- 
ining. Re sure you get it before buying 
furniture; Prompt Delivery 
get the best 
and very 
latest pat- 
terns and 
save money. 
— de Genuine Leather Couch $24.50. 
ry. Others as low as $11.50. 


Furniture Co. 
P. 





















Dept. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Farms in ‘‘Bluegrass Virginia’ 


HAVE for sale large and small farms, country estates, 

dairy and fruit farms, colonial mansions, etc. Our 
beautiful ‘Virginia and Carolinas,” illustrated, showing 
photos of buildings, crops and landscape views, sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; handsomest farm catalogue ever issued. 


SOUTHERN FARM AGENCY, Lynchburg, Va. 










Will Stop the most vicious dog 
(Or man; without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. 
Fires and recha’ by pulling the trigger. 
Loads from any liquid. No cartridges re- 
quired. Over 10 shotsin one loading. All dealers, or by 
mail, *9%¢. Rubber covered holster, 5c. extra. 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 224South 8t., New York, U. 8. A. 





: 
AW a INCOR 
B INVITATIONS | 


Ca 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED $2.50 
Delivered anywhere in the United States. Highest quality in paper and 
work and latest styles of engraving. Write for samples and details. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO., 1107 MAIN, RICHMOND, VA. 


Send us your address and we will 

a ay. show you how w earn $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 

you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 

business fully; remember we guarantee that you can 
earn $3 for every dav’s work. Write at once. 

ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich. 


culture is the greatest money 
maker on earth! $10,000 
made ona quarter acre. With 
my method success is certain. 
I started 4 years ago. Have 


sold $6,500 worth. You can do aswell. I tell you how for 5 cents. 
I expect a letter from you. Write me today. 


T. H. SUTTON, 560 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


ore SCHOOL QUESTION? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
1825 Fisher Building - - - = Chicago, Ill. 
































WAS much impressed with the adver- 
tising of the man who said “I put my 
name on my lamp chim- 
neys. No other maker 

does.’’ Usually a man does 
not put his name on his 
product unless he has a 
name and a product that he 
is proud to have identified 
with it. 

Where I live I should be 
glad to have any one inquire 
into my name—more than 
this, into the name of my 
father and grandfather. I } 
am proud of my heritage, 
and equally so of my cigars. 

I can tell you here simply 
the facts about the cigars, 
then leave it to you as to 
whether I overstate my case. 
Asan evidence of good faith, 
I do not mind saying that an 
ordinary day’s business now 
would have been regarded 
as a good week—one year 
ago. Some people surely 
are finding out that I do seil 
cigars at wholesale prices to | 
the consumer. 

Every cigar I sell is made 
right here in my own fac- 
tory. I use no drugs or 
flavoring, nothing but cold 
water on my tobacco. I 
have no stores and no sales- 
men—jobbers and retailers 
do not handle them because 
they carnot buy them any 
cheaper than you can. 

My cigars have to sell them- 
selves. 

Every cigar is shipped 
with the distinct agreement 
that it is returnable if not 
entirely satisfactory — sec- 
ond order as well as the 
first or any order. 


My Offer is: oxreasert 


hundred Shivers” pat dew 
Cigars to a Collier’s Weekly 
reader, express charges pre- 
paid. He may smoke ten and 
return the remaining ninety Exact Size 

at my expense, if not pleased.| “jy sya" 
If satisfied, and he keeps the| pANETELA 
cigars, he agrees to remit the 
price, $5.00, within ten days. I simply want 
to give the cigars a chance to sell themselves. 

In ordering please use business letter- 
head, enclose business card or give ref- 
erence and state whether mild, medium 
or strong cigars are desired. 

My claim is that the equal of my 
Panetela cigars, which | sell at $5.00 a 
hundred, is not retailed anywhere for 
less than ten cents straight, and that 
no other cigar in the world is sold to 
the consumer at a price so near the ac- 
tual cost of manufacture. 

The filler is selected long Havana and 
the wrapper genuine Sumatra. 

I want every smoker to try my cigars 
and I make him the judge as to whether 
they are good or not. He has nothing to 
risk—I risk one-tenth of my cigars and 
the expressage both ways. Write me if 
you smoke. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
Manufacturer of Cigars 


906 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























FOSTER’S 
IDEAL 
CRIBS 


ACCIDENT PROOF 


Baby can’t get out or stick its head through. Moth- 
er need not worry if baby awakes in one of our acci- 
dent-proof cribs. High ‘sliding sides, closely spaced 
spindles, woven wire springs; enamelled white or col- 
ors. Write for booklet, ‘*A Mother’s Invention,” sent 
free with name of local dealer who sells our goods. 
FOSTER BROTHERS MANUFACTURING CO. 

Manufacturers of Foster's Ideal Spring Beds and Mattresses, 

and the “Ideal” Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, ete. 
99 1401 

hg SE ceaaee oe 

tica, N. Y. |RidecexeCoa sii eo . Louis, Mo. 
This Trade Mark jf A hed he Pt Be on all our goods. 
























SILK UNDERSAIRTS 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 
am |" handsome 5- 
OQ ..51. Taffeta Silk 
Underskirt, ac- 
cordion plaited flounce, 
bleck or colors, for 
$3.98. 
Ten other Styles — 
$5 to $20. 
Send for Catalog and 
samples of materials. 


IDEAL SKIRT Mfg. Co., Rochester,N.Y. 


UNIFORMS 


For BANDS, SCHOOLS, FIREMEN, MILITARY 
and all others. Send for Catalogue and men- 
tion style wanted as we publish several lists. 


Western Uniform Co., 222 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 














CURED AT HOME. Information free. Ad- 
ASTHMA dress Frontier Asthma Co., Dept. B, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NOTES OF PROGRESS IN 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Plant foods may now be easily obtained from 
the air by means of the electric spark 


LL living animals demand a constant 

supply of nitrogenous food. The 

amount of nitrogen required by a man 
is variously estimated — probably it lies be- 
tween one-third and one-half of an ounce per 
day; this nitrogen must be supplied to man 
and other animals in the form of proteids, 
compounds which make up the greater part 
of the dry weight of animal tissues. These 
proteids come directly or indirectly from 


.plants. The chemical compounds containing 


the nitrogen daily thrown out from the ani- 
mal body undergo various changes in the 
soil until, in the form of nitrates, the nitrogen 
is again available for the use of plants. One 
of the chief reasons for fertilizing the soil is 
to supply the nitrogen necessary for the 
growth of crops. With the exception of the 
order of plants to which clover, peas, and 
beans belong, no plants are able to use the 
nitrogen of the air as a food material. This 
group of plants has this power of utilizing 
the atmospheric nitrogen by virtue of the as- 
sociation of colonies of certain bacteria with 
their roots. This is about the only way in 
which the available supply of nitrogenous 
compounds, which is constantly circulating 
from plants to animals and from animals back 
to plants again, can be increased; the great 
beds of Chili saltpetre having been derived 


from the decay of the remains of living. 


organisms. 

Of late years several investigators have 
been working on the problem of changing 
the inert nitrogen of the atmosphere into 
compounds available for plant nutrition by 
means of the electric current. It has been 
known for some time that the electric spark 
*n passing through the air causes the oxida- 
tion of a little atmospheric nitrogen. Some 
of the latest work has shown that the very 
high temperatures supposed to be necessary 
for the process are really not needed, and that 
maximum yields of the oxides of nitrogen 
may be obtained by the action of an electric 
spark of small length at a moderate temper- 
ature, e.g. 150° F. 


It is possible that radium may prove capable of 
changing yellow diamonds to a purer color 


HEN diamonds are exposed to the 

emanations from radium they phos- 

phoresce ina marked manner. If the 
action of the radium is sufficiently strong, a 
blackening of the diamond takes place. Ex- 
periment has shown that this blackening is 
superficial, and that it may be removed by 
polishing with diamond dust. The black 
coating is graphite, another of the forms of 
carbon. 

Sir William Crookes exposed one of two 
small yellow ‘off color’? diamonds to the 
action of radium bromide until it was slightly 
darkened by a coat of graphite; the other was 
kept as a control. On dissolving off the 
graphite with the oxidizing mixture men- 
tioned above, the diamond was once more 
brilliant and transparent, but instead of 
being yellow it was pale-blue green. The 
color change in the main body of the gem 
shows that the radium must have had a more 
profound influence than that causing the su- 
perficial formation of graphite. This point 
is further emphasized by the fact that this 
diamond, even after its ten days’ bath in the 
oxidizing mixture, and after being kept 
twenty-five days in a glass tube, was found 
to be strongly radio-active. A practical sug- 
gestion is to be found in the change in color 
of the yellow diamond to a blue-green stone. 
If this color proves to be permanent, the po- 
tential value of a yellow diamond will be 
greatly increased. 


The application of water power to the pro- 
duction of marble in the Vermont quarries 


NE of the leading industries of Vermont 
is the quarrying of marble. From south- 
western Vermont more marble is ob- 
tained than from all the other sources in 
America combined. Examinations of the 
region have shown that the supply of marble 
is practically inexhaustible, and the varieties 
found supply every demand. One corpora- 
tion in this region turns out about seventy 
thousand tons of marble per year, ranging 
from rough blocks for building purposes to 
finished monuments and works of art. In 
the August number of ‘‘Cassier’s Magazine,” 
Mr. D. A. Willey describes the machinery 
used in turning out this great product. From 
an engineering point of view great interest 
attaches to the power used, and its applica- 
tions in cutting out the marble blocks and in 
the finer work of polishing and finishing. 
The power is obtained almost entirely from 
the Otter Creek, which has a fall of 165 feet 
in six miles. Part of the power from this 
source is used direct, and part is converted 
into electricity and carried to the various 
plants. Blasting is used but very little; the 
marble is cut out from the deposits by means 
of special machinery driven by electricity, 
compressed air, and steam. When the rough 
blocks obtained in this way are to be worked 
up into finished articles, machinery is still 
used and most of the polishing, and even the 
sculpturing is done by power-driven tools 





instead of the old hand implements. 





for your real estate or business, I can 
get it no matter what your property 
is worth, or in what town, city, State, 
or Territory it is located. 

I do not expect to convince you by 
my advertising alone that I am better 
equipped to make a quick cash sale of 
your property than any other real-estate 
man; but I do expect to convince you that 
it will be to your advantage to write to 
me and tell me your requirements, so 
that I will have an opportunity to ex- 
plain to you my business methods and 
submit a definite plan for converting 
your property into cash. The statements 
in the average advertisement are some- 
what exaggerated; in many advertise- 
ments, greatly exaggerated; but in some, 
simply plain statements of facts. Of 
course, I cannot expect you to believe 
that my ads. belong to the last-named 
class without giving you some tangible 
evidence. 


more quickly than any other real-estate broker. 
ply take my word for anything. I want to give you positive proof of my 
ability before any agreement whatever is made between us. 
upper blank on this page and mail it to me to-day. 
you are filling out one of these blanks, it is quite probable that somebody 
will be filling out one of the hundreds of thousands of other blanks that 
appear in this and other leading publications, to correspond exactly with 


your requirements. 


If you want to buy any kind of a property in any part of the country, 


That is why I want you to send me a de- 
scription of your property, so that I can tell youina 
plain, straightforward manner just how I would handle it, 





If You Want Cash 


























I don’t want you to sim- 


fill out the lower blank on this page and mail it to me to-day. 





COMME cs ncssreiscsoussanscosses tesmiscdiceseses 


R.GWESE CARH. PFICE .rucerescecsiscesacccccssceons 








my property, which consists Of ........eceeeereers 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 162 North American Bidg., Philadelphia 






W. M. OSTRANDER, 162 North American Building, Philadelphia: 


Please send, without cost to me, a plan for finding a cash buyer for 
















PIG cascsesonsozarascsesse seskasuneeceh. shanealas Spnaddntdenebarnnkssaiadede tens siesenechiieceind usenet a 


SIS CND Sos nnictivteccacscdsneeseisies afta Sibincbutes<nissciance Gad cusawarinnsrcobemtanae 








lowing specifications : 
GORI G 5 csicticcacsressscncsewsncneositasseareassncreme 
Price between §.........cc.eceeees 


down and the balance.........ss0esee 





TROWIRGED s ccsccsiceciccccssacese cannascliobetsnauiacnenmanashas 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 162 North American Building, Philadelphia: 


I desire to buy a property corresponding approximately with the fol- 





TOW OF CH GPicnses ecnninrisesrcesennmesesdiesecceneeaueal’ 










E will Gay DB d.neadeation 












FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN PRINTING FREE 


ey 50,000 ee Printing Presses Sold, Prints from a Card to 
NO 





New 
PRIN TING AYAC HINE. Highest Award at World’s Fairs, 
Established 30 years, Send stamp for illustrated catalogue (207) 
atonce. Prices $5.00 to $150.00. Every Press Guaranteed. 
Model Printing Press Co., 104-6 North 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
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call THE 


ZA PRES? 


Paine 


paper. TA TOY, IT’S A PRACTICAL 














AM round or square, AB 


Toledo Cooker Co., Desk 2, Toledo, 


DEAL ‘corer 


To introduce our new 1904 patterns 


e, we will send 
a family size cooker, 


SULUTELY FREE 
under our Plan No, 15. 
Both round and square 
have whistle 
Hold 12 ene quart jars ff 
in canning fruit. 


one-half. 36 page 
book and free offer 
if you write today 
Agents wanted. 

















RED TOP RYE 


AMERICAS FINEST WHISKEY 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 
c ARG INNAT 


t's up to YOU 


See our Worlds. Fair. Exhibit: Agricultural Bldg. BLOck-70 











We arr ange and popularize. 


ONEER PUB. CO. 








ON 
SONG - POEM 


523 altasees Building | *°"' 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ten cents f 


dealer or from : 


ROYALTY PAID 422 Musica! Compositions. | BLUE PRINT CUSHION TO 


You can make them yourself with “‘E.W. N.' = Print Powders. 
i 


stal cards, note heads, han 


le tube or get 12 tubes for 50 cents from yeu 
. NEWCOMB, Stamford, Conn. 









how much 
commission I would charge you, and why I could, in all probability, 


Fill out the 
Remember, that while 


a che arenes 
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W. L. DOUGLAS]|> y ecus cae. | |SPECIAL 60- 


UNION FOR 
MADE $3. 50 SHOES MEN (Continued from page 18) 
. W. L. Douglas makes and sells more men’s $3.50 ; , 
shoes than any other manufacturer in the world. She could not get rid of the idea of ‘‘retalia- 





















The reason W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are the greatest sellers tion,”’ although she could not see just what 
in the world is because of their excellent style, easy fitting influences were at work. She thought she 
and superior wearing qualities, If I could show you the .. 7 aia nosis et : 
difference between the shoes made in my factory and those knew, but she could not trace the connection. 
of other makes and the high-grade leathers used, you She was full of determination, however; she PHOTOS 
would a pd dB Reg cnn = _— cost positively would not be defeated by any ‘such 
more to make, why they ho eir shape, better, wear 7a: ae. Fic “a. a vac f. 
longer, and are of greater intrinsic value than any other trifling u ick, W hen Mrs. Trumbull was full ! 
of determination she was capable of strik- i 


$3.50 shoe on the market to-day, and why the sales for rm A , 
the year ending July 1, 1904, were ingly original and effective action, and the bene 
opied from 


other women laughed until the tears rolled 
$6,26.3,040.00 down their cheeks when she outlined her ies son oe 
W. L. Douglas guarantees their value by stamping his name plan. sire. These 
and price on the bottom. Look for it—take no substitute. . iene. “sat 
Sold by shoe dealers everywhere. Fast Color Eyelets The County Board had a meeting that ag lodged 


afternoon. It had just been called to order 
when word was brought in that some ladies 


latest style 


used exclusively. 
mounts 2% x4 
















































































‘6 ” : . : 
Te * poeple abe wished to see the President. Would they inches. All we 
“ Heretofore have ei sear” ‘. s 5 has 53 i> : z require is you 
of W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes, which I have worn every day for Jour come in? No; there were a number of them, to a end us he 
months. They are so satisfactory I do not intend to return to the more expensive and they w ould consider it a favor if he would Photo photo you want 
shoes.” WM. GRAY KNOWLES, Asst. City Solicitor, Phila. step to the door. He went, followed by vari- copied and 25c to pay for one year’s subscription to 
W. L. Douglas uses Corona Coltskin in| Send for Catalogue giving full ous curious members, and found a group of THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION with 4 cents 
his $3.50 shoes. Corona Colt is conceded | Spr ifien: bon fe order by mail. women in the corridor, but he did not see extra in a. wage | “ed a mg eb 
to be the finest Patent Leather made. 1, rock ton, Mass. _ you prepaid by mail, 12 Elegant Photos, which includes 
— a s : ae they cleverly concealed a nurse with a one hand-painted in life-like colors and finished in a 
aby. manner to render it indestructible _by light or_water, 
| ‘“‘Have you refused to accept any more and mounted in an FE. P. old Brooch or Watch 
DRESSES ANY MAN] | foundlings from the Home for Women?” | § Charm as desired. Nearly every one lias pictures they 
$ | asked Mrs. Trumbull F want copied. You may not feel like giving cabinet 
“7 sn 5. - ° photos of the baby, that cost $3.00 to $5.00 a dozen, to 
From Head to Foot ‘“‘Yes,”’ he replied. all the uncles, aunts and forty-nine cousins, but would 
FREE SAMPLES na ge | “Why?” be glad to send them a good picture if you could afford 
: “ > insti ; ‘ aie it. Here is your chance. What is more appropriate 
We make an up-to-date suit strictly to | Well, the county institutions are already than baby’s picture in a Brooch or Watch Charm, or 
peak poknnatn te Talent agli Rank Seek 4 pretty full. sweetheart, or perhaps some dear departed friend ? 
for only $10, and give the fol | “But it is the duty of the county to take ORIGINAL PHOTOS RETURNED UNHARMED 
plete outfit FREE and you charge of the waifs.”’ within 5 days after receipt. 
it until you receive the suit and Free Out H ¢ 2 asilv WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
; e laughed uneasily. 
fit, and find it just as represented. Send] | ORIGINAL eu cate yee x ; Be ccsoen ReainGa oy ucaaig 10; 1008; 
us your P.O, address and we will send \8 a : T heoretically, that may be true,” he ad- Enclosed please find a picture which you copied for me 
: FREE SAMPLES of cloth, tape mitted, ‘but I do not see why we should from a tintype of my only son who died last winter; I was 
ed mcemereent Ulan fs take them from such an institution as | [J yeryzmet pleased with your work on pictures, sls Brosh, 
» « 0 CO ne dor 01 ie, > 
y Shoes, Hat, Eix., PE. yours.”’ is to be made into a brooch of the weeny size. Yours, 
‘ ocean ripeotage ee “We have very limited accommodations - Oris CHAPMAN. 
' Se ea “4 : PF abies < shi ” shee aine “ Dear Sirs—My daughter sent her nee to you and in re- 
l oe moncage neal aria 632.00 | “‘Irresistibly for babies and children, she explained. It turn has received her pictures and Brooch Pin; they are very 
tay a x, any shape Hat... Ly 4 is is a private charity that does the very best nice. Enclosed you will find the 25 cents and two 2-cent 
a ee oF 4 i é ‘ive i ; as é , stamps to pay postag: I hope my victures will be as good as 
A neat Percale Shirt . wee When everybody likes a thing it can, but there are five times as many em pe ay Dorsages’ Thepe ony peerarene Ube one 
A neat four-in-hand Bow or Puff Tie 50] | F : there re isareason! nanan foundlings left there as we can possibly Baaniaon, Miaean Oo. Y. 
“4 om ne ™“ axon eaghaeene J ae | LATE the most popular in all the provide for.” . ; Thousands of similar letters could be quoted about 
air extra quality Lisle Thread Socks 25] | ™ Brecanse ft athe choicest contec. ‘*Well,”’ he said, ‘if the county won’t take our pictures. THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION is a 64 
ee | | - or RE : 
Many Dealers ask for this Outfit $30.00 tion ever produc —a blend of purest R them, I don’ t see what you are going to do column large Journal Size Monthly Publication filled 
E - choco! rintoand Reeth iss milk com N about it.’ with sparkling stories and interesting illustrations, 
Send No Money. SAMPLES FREE. Anpnese | usness. oa ‘ poetry, etc., department for housewives, items of in- 
CHICAGO MFG. & MDSE. CO., Dept. 90] | PETER’S isthe original-invent. Mrs. Trumbull turned, took the baby from terest, and a sermon every month by one of the prom- 
87-89-91 Washington St., CHICAGO | | ed 87 years ago—first ever since. ; the nurse and handed it to the President of inent ministers of a RSs heap oe Ae paper 
Ref. : Metropolitan Trust and Savings Bank, Capital Imitations ‘ , T acti vac Gn S is well wor' c. and the 12 10tos, including the 
M $750,000, or any Express Company in Chica | the County reso = he see ie oe so sudden Brooch, COST YOU NOTHING. 5 dozen Photos, 
ONE OF OUR MANY TESTIMONIALS 4 Free Sample upon Request. that he had the little one in his arms before which include 5 Brooches or Watch Charm, and 5 sub- 
c Mf . a ( Lahaska, Pa., June 98, 1904 << LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. he realized what had happened. scriptions for $1.00. The 5 dozen can all be copied from 
Dicago 3 g. 4 se. oOo. ANAS: e Z ° ° Saal . e ges * x . % oe “f 
Deer Bieened vacsived the suit, hat, shoes and "etc., just as you } Ba pigstes a ‘‘We deliver that foundling to you as the one picture or can be copied from 5 different seers 
represented them; they did. Thanking you’ kindly ‘for Dept. ile snag . representative of the county,” she said. Shipping expense for 5dozen only 12 cents extra, Address 
es! al r 4 ; ; ; ppt. C.W., 95 Cham- 
ee ne He tried to give it back, but every woman The Illustrated Companion, PoP i." 7 23 Chan: 
CLINTON G. HOPKINS, Box 18, Lahaska, ‘Pa. had her hands behind her. And the men 
[Chieago Mfg. & Mdse. Co. guarantee the above to be g uine.| laughed. : 
‘Take it,’’? he pleaded. ‘I don’t know what 

















to do with it.” 
“The county does,’’ said Mrs. Trumbull. 









fF || “But what can I do with it now?” he 10 BEAUTIFUL 
argued plaintively. PICT 
= i “That's your affair,” Mrs. Trumbull re- : CTURES 
= plied, and the women turned to leave. F R E FE 
i ‘“Wait!’’ he cried, following them, while his : 
‘soa colleagues almost collapsed with laughter jeter of "Shakes a com- 
oan and the child began tocry. ‘Take it—only ’ (cya gpl Repel ed 
A watch to be adapted to the use of the ag it now, and the county will send for 
traveler must be able to maintain its accurac in . will send you on request te 
7 y ‘How about others in the future?” de- deautiful Zicturee of Shako- 











speare’s heroines. These pictures are printed in colors 
on heavy plate paper, and bear no printing. They are 


under widely varying conditions of tempera- manded Mrs. Trumbull. 





ture One reason why The county will take them all, every one,’ most appropriate for framing or decorative purposes. We 
he promised. ‘We'll send chariots for them, make ihe citer to enable us to send you information about 
if you say so ” our new edition of Shakespeare’s “works, whi is gen- 
| bisa sce! Miia , erally considered to be the best ever published at a mod- 
iol The nurse took the baby at a sign from erate price. In writing enclose 6c. (silver or stamps) to 
Mrs. Trumbull, and the women retired, but P ee Saree Dace’ ng; refunded if you are not sat- 
; Pe , ne 7 , ‘ess ep’ 
0 0 the news of their exploit traveled rapidly. THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 64 Fifth Ave., New York 


Wade simply had to laugh when the story 
came to him, although he appreciated the 
gravity of the situation. He was in confer- 
ence with Carroll and Hackley at the time. 
Hackley should have left town the night be- 
fore, but he had delayed, and in consequence 
Mrs. Trumbull’s notice in relation to the de- 
mand for a new bond had reached him. It 
Lj | would never do to leave now. j 
|| “It’s just as well anyway,’’ he was saying 





is pre-eminently the travelers’ watch is found 
in the fact that Elgin Watches are thor- 
oughly tested by oven heat and by re- 
frigeration before leaving the factory. 
Send for illustrated history of the watch, free 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, til. 


|| HIGHEST 
ULITED STATES —_—— 
TEMPERATURE ; 
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Denny, the poultry expert, gives personal 
attention to every lesson, You're soon able 
to make success of your own business or 
manage for others at large salary. If you 
want to be a success and are in earnest you 
Wj should send for our Prospectus. 
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AI, bitterly. ‘I’ve got to stay here to avoid a Write today. 
TEMPERATURE wreck. I tell you, less than sixty days wil. THE AMERICAN POULTRY INSTITUTE 











make me all right, but I’ve got to manage 
things myself. I’ve got one investment that 
will pull me out as soon as the deal goes 
through. You know what it is, Carroll, for 


“PIPE of ik “ yee it was that Higbie entered with the ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 


Dept. M5, Rochester, N. Y. 

















A Cool, Delightful Place to Rest is the 














PEACE” ‘ ee - ain news. 
‘ Wage ‘When it comes to strategy,’’ commented Handsome, durable. — 
. Can't burn the ; Wade, ‘give me a woman every time. You're tga on 4 — 
tongue. Always a hoe ahs ” ¥ ence. Special induce- 
sweet,clean and . beaten, Carroll. Pit) . . ments to church and 
tae Mate va a How about you? demanded Carroll. cemeteries, Catalogue free. 
can't get into “Oh, my skirts are clear of scandal,’ re- OKOMO FENCE 
ants ee Ls fg plied Wade. ‘I'm not in the bank.”’ But he a. 
deadly nicotine, and run back into the knew he was hurt in another way. Kokomo, Indiana 





CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL | | Paths.” Ge Gusstge. ie Valves. tices : 2 Then Hackley pulled himself together and 


spoke almost fiercely. 


Fifty-First Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 1 anywhere for 50c. postpaid. : ™ 
Phe finest Summer and Winter Hotel on the Great Lakes for | | THE CANTBURN TOBACCO PIPE CO. Py ‘You've got to see me through, Carroll! 
ani ‘ | Room 105, 34 Front St., N. Y. City he said. ‘‘You’re in the bank and you're on 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 







vurists and transien ests. Only ten minutes ride to 
ad center. Built of stone and Reliable Agencies Wanted. Fine English Briar. , be hit politically and finan- 
220 private bath rooms. . —— - ne Eng 5 my agg _— ll be I t A é 9 ana Many men fail to succeed through lack of opportunity. 
cially if I go down. t isn’t much of an in- We Jack the right men to fill hundreds of high grade 
terest that you have in the bank, but the | opportunities now on our lists. We have Executive, 





Has nearly 104 


Han I rated Booklet Free. 
flee. W. Raynabte, rely ieinnste Mgr. Hotel Del Monte, Cal.) 


»%king Lake Michigan. 








books show that you got it without the pay- | Clerical, Technical and Salesman positions paying from 
A Word about ment of a cent oa A new bond is ont of | $1,000 to $5,000 a year which must be filled at once. If 
“phi ‘ as ; you want to better your condition write for plan and 


Hair on the Face the question just now; I have got to produce | jooklet, Offices in 12 cities. 
the securities, and you have got to redeem HAPGOODS (Inc.), Brain Brokers 
ej) 














By John H. Woodbury D. I. 


” 























them for me. 
HERE are few afflictions more distress- je ; x, Sui 9, 309 Broadway, N Yor 
ing to a sensitive woman than a growth Have 1?” fumed Carroll. as eae ee, oe wonbitndeainsediiansies 
ot hair on her Face. No matter what she ‘) think you have,"’ put in Wade. 
does it seems to Come Back Stronger, “ > ‘Cs i rf i itv.’ < > 
more Defiant, and more Hideous, until she is Then I can jeee ey — ape added DWIGGINS 
Afraid to Retnove ic and Ashamed to be Seen ie, Carroll Y “i wa ae the cas ; or rye ena Lifetime Quality 
with it. No matter how Refined and Effeminate it, Carroll, and you know on what Tely to 
NOT | STAL E on coe ) EGGS 7 | | her Che eter, those Horrid Hairs give her face pay Z e ; Ss Best of good fences. 
be u poultry | a Coarse, Masculine loo fe ” . “ Wove ough of 
ms to you—shiy re Sen oor ces. Every 068 6t aran- | iW e Know e xactly what will so remove the Hair “A speculation!”’ interrupted Carroll. ‘It _ were through | of 
tee 0 be deliv t within 1000 miles of that it will never return. We know how the looks good, but—"’ vire; unchanged by cli 
1) Within 48 aoe Svare a se 288 is laid. | Hair can be temporarily removed by touching it “B bs sou’ve got to take the risk,’’ inter- eile kxteitee: naver 
‘CLOVER BRAND vy ¢ om disease. a pres | with a colorless liquid like water. Pee Se SUP : ; 4 i loses its poise and trim- 
grain Ege om prgtoncage gener ms If you know anyone whose life is made miser- & rupted Wade. ‘‘Hackley is quite right ness. Designs show un- 
saa Salerno taco | | able by a growth of hair where hair about that.”’ usual taste. For decorative and serviceable satisfaction, get “DWIG- 
pte 3 3 should not om, FHT note us for in- Carroll gave Wade an angry look, but he | GINS FENCE.” Catalogue FREE. All styles 10c e 
ormation lls Will not cost you one 5 3 fi eesti Ramee dal. ’ : y ? 
Every Ege ar ps oven Bran | | cent. Write NOW, before you lay this surrendered to the inevitable and the details | Pwisgins Wire Fence Co., 52 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind. 
Address Dep cade || down, JOHN H, WoopBw RY D. 1, were settled 
q G New York, Vest 234 St.: C hicago, “we nae a litics is < »xper sive lux “a 
ASK FOR BOONLET IONIA. MICH. 163 State St. 34 Years’ Experience. oman in politics 1s an exper sive luxury, 














a nA i a ene sotatoee “ fey oor ae a = a ot AS, se tee Wade lost a grip on some votes just when fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 
SMNCGRAY CO., 512 Elm Street, ST. LOUIS | McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. | he thought he was sure of them? We want more salesmen.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 








thea : naa | he growled when the matter .1ad been ar- K FRUIT BOOK 
“ $25,000.00 made trom half acre. Easi- tanged. " - TU LORS and 
Something a Woman Can Do | GINSENG, fier cestectams dots | “She is, admitted Wade; for had not pi shows in NATURAL COLORS ang 
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Is Just This: 


Barley—selected by a partner in our concern— 
from the best barley that grows. And we 


malt it ourselves. 


Hops—brought in large part from Bohemia— 
selected by our buyers from the finest hops 


in the world. 


Water—from six artesian wells bored 1400 feet 


to rock. 


Just a food and a tonic—brewed with the extreme 
of cleanliness—cooled in filtered air—sterilized 
in the bottle after the bottle is sealed. 


It is one of the best things in the world for you. 


Schlitz beer is pure, because our process 1s cleanly, 
and because the beer is filtered, then Pasteurized. 


It does not ferment on the stomach, because it is 
aged—aged for months in refrigerating rooms 


before it is marketed. 
It is a health drink without germs in it. 


It gives you beer without biliousness. Ask your 
doctor what he thinks about drinking Schlitz 
beer. Ask for the brewery bottling. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous) 





















- Before you say flour 
say GOLD MEDAL; 
Always. 


Uniform success in baking comes from using the flour of uni- 
formity—GOLD MEDAL. It makes bread, biscuit.rolls and pas- 
try of a delicious, satisfying CRUrel bia’aUhatoha de) tatcls)(omitohcm uaelii ite) 

Flour made of rich glutenous wheat by our perfected process. 


To be absolutely sure you get the right kind 
always say GOLD MEDAL before you say Flour. 


LN FeFod al oll orale Oi nek] 'a rer 











